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Satellite  TV  seen 
as  heavenly  boon 
to  police  training 

Dallas-based  network  beams 
to  hundreds  of  agencies 


Police  officers  in  hundreds  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  stoning  their 
work  days  by  sitting  in  front  of  televi- 
sion sets.  But  they  ’re  not  catching  up  on 
soap  operas  or  playing  along  with  the 
latest  TV  game  shows 

Instead,  they  are  receiving  valuable 
training  sessions  and  other  peninent 
information  from  a recently  launched 
cable  operation  known  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  Television  Network 
(LETN),  which  is  now  beamed  to  at 
least  725  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  48  contiguous  states  via  a special 
satellite  link  accessible  only  to  LETN 
subscribers.  The  agencies  are  outfitted 
with  special  satellite  dishes  provided 
by  the  network’s  parent  company. 
Wesicon  Communications  of  Carroll- 
ton. Tex.,  which  is  the  largest  pnvate 
satellite  television  network  in  the  coun- 
iry. 

LETN  began  24-hour  programming 
n July,  and  the  early  word  from  sub- 
icribcrs,  some  of  whom  may  have  been 
I tad  skeptical  at  first,  is  that  the  net- 
•vork  appears  to  be  making  a credible 
effort  to  supply  law  enforcement  agen- 
:ies  with  the  most  appropriate,  up-to- 
he-minute  training  techniques  and 
lews. 

Programs  offered  by  LETN  include 
’Roll  Call,"  televised  live  each  day 
*ith  hosts  Tom  Park  and  Debbie 
VIaffett,lhe  1983  Miss  America.  Ac- 
;ording  to  Phyllis  Farragut,  vice  presi- 
lent  of  production  for  LETN.  “Roll 
2al!"  emphasizes  news  and  short  train- 
ng  spots  relevant  to  an  officer’s  day- 
o-day  duties. 

"Roll  Call"  focuses  on  "things  that 
:an  be  done  in  a short  period  of  time, 
but  which  can  have  an  immediate  im- 
pact on  an  officer  who’s  about  to  walk 
out  the  door  and  go  on  patrol,"  said 
Farragut,  adding  that  topics  range  from 
gun  safely  to  reminders  on  how  to  cor- 
rectly wear  bulletproof  vests. 

Other  programs  include  “Drug 
Crackdown"  and  "DEA  Report."  in 
which  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion officials  take  note  of  the  latest 
trends  on  the  drug  scene  and  offer  in- 


sights into  investigative  techniques. 
DEA  trainers  — "some  of  the  most 
professional  people  in  the  country  in 
developing  undercover  operations.’’ 
notes  Farragut  — share  their  techniques 
on  drug  investigations  with  viewers. 

"So  we’re  giving  the  law  enforce- 
ment departments  across  the  country 
access  to  DEA  information  that  might 
trickle  down  to  them  after  a time.  The 
information  has  been  there,  but  there 
hasn't  been  a delivery  mechanism  to 
get  it  to  them.  The  investigators  are 
willing  to  share  their  information,  but 
there  just  hasn’t  been  a way  to  deliver  it 
in  the  past,  and  we  are  providing  that 
tool,"  Farragut  said. 

In  “Street  Beat."  on-location  LETN 
crews  film  demonstrations  on  ways  to 
handle  various  situations  ranging  from 
felony  stops  todismantling  clandestine 
drug  labs. 

"Officer  Down"  analyzes  shooting 
incidents  that  have  resulted  in  the 
woundings  or  deaths  of  police  officers 
to  examine  what  went  wrong  and  how 
the  situation  might  have  been  avoided. 
In  one  episode,  the  program  offered  a 
"how-to"  on  one-hand  reloading,  which 
in  the  incident  dramatized  on  the  pro- 
gram, saved  the  life  of  an  investigator 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  hand. 

"We’ve  had  seven  or  eight  depart- 
ments who  have  said  they  hadn't  even 
touched  on  that  training."  said  Farra- 
gut, and  that  is  the  kind  of  response 
LETN  likes  to  receive. 

"That's  what  we're  trying  to  do  — 
set  up  a network  of  information  be- 
tween departments,"  she  said. 

"A  lot  of  these  things  people  learned 
at  the  police  academy  initially."  said 
Farragut,  "but  they  get  kind  of  jaded. 
They  just  kind  of  take  (training]  for 
granted,  arxl  (they)  might  forget  some 
of  the  things  [they]  were  taught  just 
because  these  things  are  not  done  every 
day.  We're  bringing  in  experts  from 
across  the  county  in  each  one  of  these 
areas  to  do  the  training  for  us. 

“I  can’t  say  that  we  never  do  any- 
thing incorrectly,  but  we  try  very  hard 
Continued  on  Page  6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


" It  seems  to  me  that  we're  not  really  going  to  get 
anywhere  until  we  can  take  the  criminality  out 
of  the  drug  business  and  the  incentives  for 
criminality  out  of  it." 

Former  Secretary  of  Slate  George  Shultz,  who  indicated  to  a group 
of  Stanford  Business  School  alumni  that  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  favoring  controlled  legalization  of  dnigs.  (4:2) 


Chemical  reactions  in  Utah: 

Drug  ingredients  targeted 


Utah  has  joined  other  Western  slates 
in  implementing  tougher  restrictions  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  purchase  of 
precursor  chemicals  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  methamphetamine  and  other 
dmgs,  but  some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials there  feel  that  the  new  controls  are 
not  strict  enough. 

The  restrictions,  in  effect  since  July, 
place  a five-day  walling  period  on  the 
delivery  of  precursor  chemicals  to  indi- 
viduals seeking  to  purchase  them,  in 
order  to  allow  local  police  agencies  and 
prosecutors  a chance  to  do  background 
checks  on  purchasers.  But  the  law  does 
not  prevent  purchasers  — many  of 
whom  are  from  states  where  tougher 
regulations  on  the  sale  of  the  chemicals 
to  private  individuals  are  in  place  — 
from  simply  waiting  for  weeks  or 
months  to  pick  up  their  orders.  All  the 
purchasers  have  to  do,  police  officials 
say,  is  to  show  enough  identification  to 
indicate  that  they  are  authorized  to  pick 
up  the  chemicals.  They  don't  have  to 
prove  that  the  chemicals  are  being  pur- 
chased for  a legitimate  reason. 

Utah  law  enforcement  officials  say 
they  don’t  have  the  manpower  to  stake 
out  chemical  companies  in  the  hope  of 
catching  unauthorized  purchasers  of 
precursor  chemicals,  the  most  popular 
of  which  is  ephedrine.  a vital  compo- 
nent in  the  manufacture  of  metham- 
pheiamine.  Use  of  methamphetamine. 
known  also  as  speed  or  crank,  has 
eclipsed  that  of  cocaine  in  Western 


states  in  recent  years,  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  there  have  been  grap- 
pling with  the  problem,  which  now 
appears  to  be  gaining  a foothold  in  the 
East  Coast  drug  scene. 

“We  think  we  have  the  worst  law, 
based  on  the  people  who  are  dealing 
this  stuff,  and  who  are  buying  it,"  said 
Police  Chief  John  D.  Durrani  of  Ameri- 
can Fork.  “We  have  a (clandestine)  lab 
problem  like  everybody  else,  but  other 
people  are  coming  here  to  buy  the 
materials  for  their  labs." 

Many  of  those  who  are  not  author- 
ized to  purchase  the  chemicals  come 
from  states  like  California,  Nevada  and 
Oregon,  where  stricter  regulations  on 
the  sale  of  precursor  chemicals  have 
been  implemented. 

According  to  Dunant  and  other  Utah 
officials  contacted  by  LEN,  Utah’s 
current  regulations  have  one  major  flaw. 
While  purchasers  must  make  an  appli- 
cation to  purchase  the  chemicals  five 
days  in  advance,  and  must  identify 
themselves  when  picking  up  their  or- 
ders. they  are  "not  explicit  enough  for 
people  who  run  the  business  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  people  actually 
picking  up  the  chemicals  are  doing  so 
for  a legitimate  business,"  said  Orem 
Police  Chief  Ted  Peacock. 

“All  they  need  to  show  is  identifica- 
tion that  is  sufricient  enough  to  show 
that  they  are  the  person  actually  picking 
up  the  chemical,  n<H  that  they  are  doing 
it  for  a legitimate  reason."  Peacock 


added. 

Both  Durrant  and  Peacock  said  their 
manpower-strapped  agencies  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  stake  out  chemi- 
cal firms  to  catch  illegal  purchasers, 
who  Durrant  noted  “are  felons  as  soon 
as  they  take  possession  of  the  chemi- 
cals." 

The  situation  has  helped  to  make 
chemicals  such  as  ephedrine  even  more 
valuable  as  a result  of  a surging  black 
market,  and  purcha.sers  appear  to  be 
willing  to  risk  imprisonment  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  chemicals  . 

"We  have  a difficult  time  control- 
ling it,"  Peacock  said.  "There's  nothing 
that  prohibits  them  from  going  in  and 
purchasing  the  precursors  in  the  state  of 
Utah" 

Peacock,  Durrant  and  other  police 
officials  said  they  would  like  to  see 
current  regulations  strengthened  even 
further  to  "specify  that  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  chemicals  has  proof  of  le- 
gitimate use  of  that  chemical."  said 
Peacock.  Added  Durrant;  “We  would 
like  to  see  these  chemicals  available 
only  to  licensed  chemists  — people 
who  have  legitimate  uses  for  them." 

Both  Peacock  and  Durrant  are  in- 
volved in  a muJtijunsdictional.  150- 
member  task  force  seeking  to  stem  the 
flow  of  chemicals  to  clandestine  labs 
Peacock  said  the  task  force  has  made  at 
least  25  arrests  of  illegal  purchasers  of 
precursor  chemicals  as  a result  of  suc- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


These 

honored 

dead 


President  Bush  and  other  dignitaries  lead  the  long-auaited  groundhivoking 
ceremonies  for  the  National  l>a«  Enforcentent  Officers  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington's Judiciary  Square.  (Xx-upyingthe  rostrum  are  0 *r.):  Chicago  l\>Uce 
Officer  Gregory  Jagloo^ki,  President  Bush,  memorial  fund  chmrm.in  Craig 
Floyd,  Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh,  U.S.  Senator  .\lfonse  D \mato. 
and  Washington  Police  Chief  Isaac  Fuhuxxl.  See  story  on  page  5. 

(Phi>to:  Peggy  H.u  t ison) 


Around  the  Nation 


\ 


DELA^^  ARE  — The  New  Casile 
Counc>  Police  Departmenl.  which 
fTw»-ed  intoa  new  building  in  1979.  is 
said  to  be  seeking  a new  SiO-million 
building  to  make  up  for  limited  space 
and  chronic  maintenance  problems  ir 
the  existing  facilitx' 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Offi- 
cials of  the  D-C-  Lonerv  Board  said 
earlier  this  month  that  they  have  no- 
(iced  more  people  playing  the  city's 
homiade  total  in  the  three-digit  Lucky 
Numbers  game.  On  Oct.  25.  more  than 
235.500  bettors  put  their  money  on 
number  364.  the  city ‘s  1989  hoirocide 
total  on  that  date. 

MARYLAND  — A state  survey  of 
more  than  13.000  students  in  215 
schools  shows  that  substance  abuse 
among  adolescents  has  stopped  drop- 
ping from  its  peak  in  1985.  and  may 
now  be  inching  back  up.  Nearly  23 
percent  of  12th  graders  admitted  to 
drug  use.  with  alo^l  being  the  most 
commcMi  drug  of  choice. 

A study  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  Pnnee  George's  County  says  that 
as  man\  as  4 percent  of  the  county's 
2.800  school  children  in  the  4th  through 
6th  grades  have  used  or  tried  to  use 
cocaine,  crack  or  PCP. 

MASS.ACHUSETTS  — The  state 
Supreme  Court  last  month  appros  ed 
the  use  of  audio-visual  lestimony  by 
expen  witnesses,  making  Massachu- 
setts the  third  stale  to  adopt  such  a 
provision  Lawyers  say  the  ruling  will 
help  to  ease  a court  backlog  by  elimi- 
nating witnesses'  scheduling  conflicts. 

State  officials  hav  e proposed  a bill  to 
extend  the  license  suspension  period 
for  those  refusing  a DUI  breath  test. 
from  120  to  180  days.  Sixty-three  per- 
cent of  those  stopped  fromJan.  1 to  Oct. 
20  of  this  year  refused  breath  tests — up 
from  7 percent  in  1988. 

SE^'  RAMPSHIRE  — Gov.  Judd 
Gregg,  testilying  last  month  before  a 
cask  force  on  the  prevention  of  im- 
paired dns  ing.  called  for  stilTer  DUI 
laws,  including  the  possible  reduction 
of  the  legal  intoxicatirm  level  from . 10 
10.08. 

N'EN^'  YORK  — Erie  County  Depew 
Deputs  William  Dillemuth  was  shot 
and  killed  Oct.  20  wtiiie  making  a drug 
arresi 

Joseph  Birelli.  a key  figure  in  the  in- 
ves«g4ii‘»n  of  the  “Son  of  Sam"  mur- 
ders in  the  late  1970's,  was  sworn  in 
Nov  6 aN  (he  New  York  City  Police 
Dqianrncnt's  newQiiefof  Deteaives. 
He  succeeds  Robert  O^gelo,  who 
retired 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Gary 
Coe.  26.  was  fatally  stabbed  Nov.  1 1 
dinng  a fight  over  a minor  traffic  aca- 
den  between  Ox's  car  and  a motor- 
cycle  Ox  was  offiduty  at  the  time  of 
the  inciden 

RHfJDE  ISIAND— The  Galago  Court 
Housing  Prefect  in  Pawtucket  will  get 
•ir  awvd  f'omthe  U S Department  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  lor 
Its  $6  million  in  renovations  since  1986. 
The  164-unitprojectnow  hasasecurity 
post,  and  checks  of  applicants'  police 
records  are  conducted  to  prevent  crimi- 
nals from  moving  in. 


ARKANSAS  — Dermott  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Melton  says  an  1 1 P.M.  youth 
curfew  adopted  afrer  an  outburst  of 
summer  violence  has  curbed  most  inci- 
dents. The  ordinance  holds  parents  ac- 
countable for  their  children's  actions. 

State  Police  Superintendent  Col. 
Tommy  Goodwin  has  held  off  on  fill- 
ing 20  trooper  vacancies  because  he 
doesn’t  have  enough  patrol  cars  for 
their  use.  Of  the  patrol's  561  cars.  109 
have  logged  more  than  100.000  miles, 
aixl  141  others  have  rolled  up  more 
than  75.000  miles.  The  Legislature 
recently  rejected  a two-year.  S6.4-mil- 
lion  plan  to  buy  447  replacement  ve- 
hicles. 

FLORIDA  — A University  of  Florida 
poll  has  found  that  50.5  percent  of  the 
state's  residents  fear  walking  outside 
their  homes  at  nighl- 

Pictures  of  missing  children  will  soon 
begin  appearing  on  more  than  100  bill- 
boards across  the  state  in  a campaign  by 
a nonfwofit  organization.  The  state  is 
said  to  have  about  4,000  missing  chil- 
dren. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Cumberland 
County  officials  are  investigating  pay- 
ments made  to  local  sheriffs  deputies 
who  helped  in  the  recovery  from  Hurri- 
cane Hugo  in  South  Carolina.  The 
depiuties  were  paid  $8,740;  officials 
thought  the  deputies  had  volunteered. 

A crackdown  known  as  Operation  Eagle 
has  nabbed  four  limes  more  drunken 
drivers  in  1989  than  were  cau^i  the 
previous  year,  with  nine  sweeps  lead- 
ing to  4,259  charges.  The  DUI  problem 
has  worsened  statewide,  officials  say. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — TTie  slate 
Highway  Patrol’s  unmarked  Ford 
Mustangs  have  averaged  44  percent 
more  cases  per  month  in  their  first  year 
of  opCTation  than  marked  police  cruis- 
ers . In  addition  to  bei  ng  harder  to  delect 
by  speeding  motorists,  the  Mustangs 
are  more  powerful  than  standard  cruis- 
ers and  thus  can  catch  more  cars. 

Greenville  police  arrested  80  people  in 
a sweep  of  streets  arxl  public  housing 
units  for  suspected  drug  dealers.  The 
arrests  stem  from  135  indictments  is- 
sued by  a county  grand  jury  Oct.  31 
following  a six-month  investigation. 

TENN'ESSEE  — A drug  hotline  has 
helped  Knoxville  police  seize  $338,000 
in  illegal  drugs,  cash  and  other  assets, 
according  to  a local  crime  prevention 
specialist.  Since  July.  60  volunteers 
have  fielded  ],050callsthathaveledto 
200  arrests. 

A new  criminal  code  that  went  into 
effect  Nov,  I toughens  parole  require- 
ments for  career  cnminals  TTie  new 


law  divides  felonies  into  five  classes 
with  subdivisioas,  with  different  penal- 
ties for  each. 


ILUNOIS  — Cook  County  Sheriff 
James  O'Grady,  who  pledged  during 
his  1986  campaign  to  end  polidcal  fund- 
raising  in  office,  has  raised  $357,000 
through  employees,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une said  Nov.  12. 

KENTUCKY  — The  Owensboro  Po- 
lice Department  is  replacing  officers' 
standard  service  revolvers  with  9mm. 
semiautomatic  pistols.  In  order  to  use 
the  new  weapons,  officers  must  pur- 
chase them  for  nearly  $400  and  un- 
dergo a 16-hour  training  course. 

MICHIGAN  — Four  apartment  build- 
ings and  a parking  lot  in  Kalamazoo  — 
ail  said  to  have  been  bought  with  drug 
money,  and  confiscated  in  1987  — 
were  auctioned  off  Nov.  1 , U.S.  Mar- 
shal John  Kendall  said  the  proceeds 
from  sale  of  the  properties  would  be 
used  to  help  fund  drug-fighting  efforts. 

Kimberly  Hardy,  22,  of  Muskegon 
Heights,  has  become  the  first  woman  in 
the  state  charged  with  child  abuse  by 
using  crack  during  pregnancy.  Hardy, 
whose  son  was  bom  addicted  on  Aug. 
20,  has  admitted  to  smoking  crack 
within  24  hours  of  the  boy's  birth. 

OHIO — Owners  of  assault  weapons  in 
Columbus  have  until  Nov.  30  to  pay  a 
one-time  registration  fee  or  face  six 
months  in  jail  and  a $1,000  fine  under 
an  ordinance  that  forbids  the  sale  of 
such  weapons  within  city  limits. 

Six  of  the  stale  Highway  Patrol's  13 
aircraft  have  been  replaced  with  used 
planes  because  the  desired  Cessna 
1 72's,  with  their  long-range  fuel  tanks, 
were  discontinued  by  their  manufac- 
turer efter  1986. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  Huntington 
Mounted  Police  Commission  plans  to 
launch  an  “Adopt-a-Horse"  program  to 
raise  money  fora  mounted  police  unit. 
For  $5.  participants  will  gel  an  adop- 
tion certificate,  color  photograph  and  a 
description  of  the  horse  they've  adopted. 

WISCONSIN  — The  city  of  Milwau- 
kee has  broken  its  old  record  of  95 
homicides  in  a year,  set  in  1987.  and 
drugs  are  being  given  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  increase  in  killings.  At  least  12 
of  the  year's  homicides  have  been  di- 
rectly linked  to  drug  activity,  one  po- 
lice official  said.  As  of  Oct.  31,  the 
1989  homicide  toll  stood  at  103.  In  re- 
sponse to  what  is  seen  asa  rising  tide  of 
violence.  Milwaukeeans  are  increas- 
ingly forming  neighborhood  watch 
groups  to  keep  tabs  on  crime. 


KANSAS — Tliirty-six  Wichita  police 
officers  are  being  trained  by  the  Los 


Angeles  Police  Department  in  the  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE) 
program. 

The  Cherokee  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment has  taken  out  a $5,000  life 
insurance  policy,  on  Stein,  the  agency’s 
four-year-old,  drug-sniffing  German 
shepherd.  Informants  said  a drug  dealer 
had  put  out  a contract  on  the  dog. 

MINTVESOTA  — Rochester  Police 
Chief  Pal  Farrell's  order  that  polite 
officers  remove  a U.S.  flag  replica  from 
their  uniforms  has  apparently  upset  local 
veterans.  Farrell  said  that  the  flags, 
which  have  adorned  uniforms  since 
1982,  are  decorations  and  not  a proper 
display  of  the  flag.  The  order  went  into 
effect  on  Veterans'  Day. 

MISSOURI  — A state  Highway  Patrol 
helicopter  en  route  from  Farmington  to 
Jefferson  City  was  destroyed  when  it 
crashed  into  a fog-covered  farm  field 
near  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  pilot,  Sgt . Bi  1 1 
Cottom,  39,  was  treated  for  a forehead 
cut. 

Kansas  City  police  say  they  have  tound 
no  “glaring  similarities''  to  suggest  serial 
killings  in  the  strangulation  deaths  of 
five  women  found  in  midtown.  The 
fifth  victim  was  found  Oti.  28  in 
Gillham  Park. 


ARIZONA  — Deaths  on  the  state's 
rural  freeways  dropped  to  132  in  1988- 
89  from  160  in  1987-88,  officials  said 
recently,  citing  increased  police  patrols 
and  a highway-safety  media  campaign. 

Sentencing  has  been  set  for  Dec.  8 for 
ex-Mohave  County  Sheriff  Joe 
Bonzelei,  who  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  burn  down  the  sheriff  s office 
in  order  to  destroy  records  in  a drug 
case. 

COLORADO  — Officials  say  more 
illegal  methampheiamine  manufactur- 
ing labs  are  being  found  in  the  state  as 
a result  of  drug  crackdowns  in  other 
areas. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  New  Mexico 
Coalition  Against  Drunken  Driving  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  has  called  for  the  impo- 
sition of  $75  fines  against  those  con- 
victed of  driving  while  intoxicated. 
Revenues  would  be  used  to  support 
community  efforts  against  drunken 
dnving. 

OKLAHOMA— Tulsa  County’s  171 
sheriffs  deputies  will  soon  begin  car- 
rying .45-caJiber  semiautomatic  pistols, 
which  have  been  approved  as  the  first 
standardized  weapon  for  the  depart- 
ment. Previously,  deputies  had  sup- 
plied their  own  guns. 

Robert  Hicks.  48,  the  former  police 
chief  of  Chickasha,  has  been  named  as 
Director  of  the  Oklahoma  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Three  new  anti-drug  laws  went  into 
effect  on  Nov.  I.  including  measures 
that  ban  electronic  pagers  in  schools, 


increase  penalties  for  usingjuveniiesin 
drug  dealing,  and  make  selling  drugs 
within  1,000.  feet  of  a school  a felony. 

TEXAS  — Kaufman  Police  Chief  Jack 
Lawiey  resigned  Oct.  30  after  receiv- 
ing a nine-item  list  of  complaints  from 
the  City  Council.  Lawiey,  35.  was  in- 
dicted Oct.  26  on  a misdemeanor  charge 
of  providing  fal  v police  identification 
to  a 17-year-old  clerk  with  his  depart- 
ment so  that  she  could  attend  parties 
held  by  Kaufman  police  officers  at  a 
Dallas  nightclub. 


ALASKA  — Juneau  Police  Chief  Mike 
Geiston  says  his  department  will  begin 
offering  cultural  sensitivity  training  for 
officers  as  a result  of  charges  of  police 
racism  and  harassment. 

A group  seeking  a referendum  to  re- 
criminalize  marijuana  possession  in  the 
home  has  turned  in  40,950  signatures 

— more  than  double  the  number  needed 

— to  gel  the  issue  on  the  November 
1990  ballot. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  state  Highway 
Patrol  will  begin  by  year's  end  using 
breath-sensing  devices  hidden  in  flash- 
lights to  check  motorists  for  drunken 
driving  at  roadside  checkpoints. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Leo  McCarthy  wants  to  see 
a proposal  on  the  November  1990  bal- 
lot to  raise  the  state  sales  tax  by  a half- 
cent  per  dollar  in  order  to  raise  an 
estimated  SI.6  billion  yearly  for  anti- 
drug  and  anti-cnme  prograira. 

OREGON  — The  Coburg  City  Council 
has  decided  to  pay  more  than  $I2.(XX) 
to  settle  an  unspecified  personal  injury 
claim  by  Police  Chief  Waymon  Poole 
in  exchange  for  his  re.signation.  retro- 
active to  Oct.  31.  Poole's  tenure  of 
nearly  eight  years  has  been  laden  with 
personal  and  administrative  problems, 
including  an  investigation  by  the  state 
Department  of  Justice,  nearly  continu- 
ous disagreements  with  community  fac- 
tions and  the  City  Council,  and  a filing 
for  bankruptcy  earlier  this  year. 

A Polk  County  grand  jury,  wrapping  up 
its  three-month  term,  has  recommended 
that  criminals  be  required  to  lake  out 
newspaper  ads  with  their  photographs 
so  their  neighbors  will  know  the  poten- 
tial danger  of  “living  next  door  to  drug 
pusheiN.  child  abusers  and  thieves.” 

WASHINGTON  — Federal,  stale  and 
county  agents,  backed  up  by  the  Wash- 
ington National  Guard,  seized  large 
amounts  of  cash,  weapons  and  drugs 
earlier  this  month  in  what  was  described 
as  Pierce  County's  largest  methamphet- 
amine  raid.  Law  enforcers  carried  out 
the  raid  using  two  armored  personnel 
carriers,  two  helicopters  and  mine-de- 
tection equipment.  Meanwhile,  officials 
of  the  state  Department  of  Ecology 
confirmed  that  they  are  exhausting  the 
agency's  budget  trying  to  clean  up 
dangerous  chemicals  involved  in 
methampheiamine  production. 
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Federal 
File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 

• U.S.  Customs  Service 

The  Customs  Service’s  controversial  “zero  tolerance”  policy  of  seizing 
cars,  boats  and  aircraft  if  trace  amounts  of  illegal  drugs  are  found  was 
relaxed  just  a bit  late  last  month.  Officials  now  say  that  people  found  to 
be  in  possession  of  small  quantities  of  drugs  will  be  allowed  to  pay  an 
immediate  fine  and  keep  their  property.  The  new  limits  include;  up  to  one 
ounce  of  marijuana  or  hashish;  one  gram  or  less  of  cocaine,  heroin  or 
methamphetami  nc;  one-tenth  of  a gram  of  PCP.  and  500  micrograms  or 
less  of  LSD. 

• National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 

One  out  of  every  10  children  in  the  United  States  who  die  by  age  20  are 
gunshot  victims,  according  to  a report  released  Oct.  24  by  the  center,  an 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  report, 
“Firearms  Mortality  Among  Children  and  Youth,”  said  firearms  took  the 
lives  of  3,392  youngsters  in  1987,  with  black  male  teen-agers  most  at 
risk.  Forty  percent  of  their  deaths  were  the  result  of  gunshots,  compared 
to  16  percent  for  white  male  teen-agers.  Teen-age  boys  are  six  times  as 
likely  as  teen-age  girls  to  die  in  a shooting,  the  report  said. 

• Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

As  many  as  50  U.S.  marines  will  be  deployed  along  the  border  with 
Mexico  to  help  the  Border  Patrol  detect  illegal  aliens  trying  to  enter  the 
county,  the  INS  announced  last  month.  The  marines  will  provide  training 
in  intelligence-gathering  techruques  and  help  the  Border  Patrol  operate 
observation  posts  equipped  with  electronic  detection  equipment.  An  INS 
spokesman  said  the  marines  will  not  be  empowered  to  pursue  or  arrest 
any  illegal  aliens.  In  addition,  the  spokesman  said,  the  marines  will 
restrict  their  activity  to  Federal  lands.  Such  a restriction  would  likely 
concentrate  the  force  in  Arizona  and  California,  both  of  which  have 
extensive  stretches  of  public  lands  along  the  southern  border. 

• Department  of  Defense 

The  Pentagon  is  planning  to  deploy  up  to  75  soldiers  from  all  branches 
of  the  armed  services  to  set  up  a military  anti-drug  task  force  in  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  where  they  will  perform  mostly  behind-the-scenes  duties  at  the 
request  of  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies.  A senior  Administration 
official  told  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  that  the  unit,  to  be  based  at  Fort 
Bliss  and  known  as  Joint  Task  Force  Six,  should  be  in  place  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

• General  Accounting  Office 

The  GAO  reported  last  month  that  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  is  losing 
money  on  items  seized  from  drug  traffickers,  as  a result  of  storage  costs 
and  liens  against  property  that  must  be  paid  off.  The  report,  prepared  for 
a Congressional  subcommittee,  said  that  between  June  1,  l987,andJune 
30, 1989,  the  Customs  Service  had  made  just  $9.8  million  on  the  resale 
of  seized  property  appraised  at  $438.9  million.  Overall,  the  GAO  said, 
the  volume  of  seized  goods,  including  cash,  real  estate,  cars,  boats  and 
aircraft,  has  risen  by  about  3,800percentfrom$33  million  in  1979to$l.3 
billion  in  1989. 

• The  While  House 

President  Bush  announced  the  creation  of  a 27-member  Presidential 
Drug  Advisory  Council  on  Nov.  13,  to  be  chaired  by  Texas  businessman 
William  Moss.  Other  members  of  the  council  include;  polio-vaccine 
pioneer  Dr.  Jonas  Salk;  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith;  former  Dallas  Cowboys  football  coach  Tom  Landry;  Sterling 
Johnson  Jr.,  New  York  City’s  special  narcotics  prosecutor;  Phoenix 
Police  Chief  Ruben  Ortega;  and  Patricia  Burch,  founder  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug-Free  Youth. 

• House  of  Representatives 

The  House  voted  Nov.  13  to  approve  a series  of  anti-drug  bills  that  begin 
to  give  shape  to  the  Bush  Administration’s  war  on  drugs.  The  legislative 
package,  which  was  sent  on  to  the  Senate,  includes  provisions  that  would 
give  rural  communities  $100  million  for  drug  treatment  programs  and 
allocate  an  extra  $180  million  for  anti-drug  programs  for  local  schools 
and  disadvantaged  areas. 

• Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

The  nation’s  drug  czar,  William  J . Bennett,  in  a progress  report  on  the  war 
on  drugs,  has  voiced  concern  that  the  country’s  leaders  “lacked  the  will, 
the  patience  — and  maybe  the  stomach”  to  pursue  the  anti-drug  effort. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Knight-Ridder  News  Service,  Bennett  criticized 
Congress  for  taking  seven  weeks  to  review  his  anti-drug  plan.  “The 
argument  I get  is  it’s  being  held  up,  being  blocked  incommiitee,”  he  said. 
‘The  argument  1 get  behind  closed  doors  is  people  don’t  really  want  to 
do  anything.  It’s  unexciting,  1 guess.  And  it’s  expensive.”  Bennett  also 
blasted  .state  and  Ux;al  governments  for  failing  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  anti-drug  efforts,  and  accused  educators  of  “bad 
faith”  and  “hypocrisy”  for  failing  to  adopt  his  anti-drug  campaign. 


Burnishing  the  Lone  Star: 

Back  to  school  in  Texas 


Thirty-seven  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  other  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals were  in  attendance  last  month  at 
the  first  session  of  the  new.  state-funded 
Texas  Law  Enforcement  Management 
Institute,  which  provides  a program  of 
instruction  aimed  at  honing  the  admin- 
istrative skills  of  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  institute,  which  is  similar  to  the 
FBI  Academy,  is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  and  planning,  according  to  its 
director.  Jack  Ryle,  who  served  20  years 
on  the  Texas  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Standards  and 
Education  (TCLEOSE),  and  was  a 
Texas  police  officer  for  16  years. 

“This  is  not  a flash  in  the  plan  sort  of 
thing.  We’ve  been  considering  this, 
talking  about  it,  planning  for  it  for  20 
years  now.  So  it’s  just  now  come  to 
fhiition,”  Ryles  said  in  a LEN  inter- 
view. 

The  aim  of  the  institute  is  to  make 
law  enforcement  managers  more  aware 
of  their  roles  not  only  as  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  but  as  managers. 

“We’re  trying  to  change  the  mind- 
set to  (make]  the  law  enforcement 
managers  of  today  more  aware  than 
ever"  that  management  “still  deals  with 
people,  decision-making,  team-build- 
ing and  all  of  the  other  components  that 
go  into  a manager’s  role,”  Ryle  ex- 
plained. 

The  institute,  headquartered  in 
Austin,  offers  a “modular  plan"  of  in- 
struction that  entails  three  separate  areas 
of  training;  general  business  practices 
and  procedures;  legal,  social  and  envi- 
ronmental issues;  and  law  enforcement 
administration.  Each  14-day  moduleof 
training  is  designed  to  be  attended  on  a 
consecutive  basis  because  each  builds 
upon  the  other,  Ryle  said. 

“You  can’t  enter  this  program  in  the 
middle  of  it."  Ryle  added. 

Students  atteixl  courses  from  8 A.M. 


to  5;  1 5 P.M..  with  additional  classes  on 
evenings  and  weekends,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  time  off,  said  Ryle. 

“It’s  a very  intensive,  concentrated 
period  of  learning-  The  reason  is  to 
offset  students’  lime  away  from  their 
agencies,"  Ryle  said. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first 
module,  participants  enter  into  a “learn- 
ing contract"  in  which  they  must  under- 
take “basic  research  into  an  agreed  upon 
subject  within  a given  lime  frame.” 
Ryle  said-  r 

“The  student  must  prepare  this 
(research]  in  an  acceptable  format  and 
it  must  be  on  a subject  that  is  usable  to 
their  department  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
fession." Ryle  added. 

After  completion  of  the  second 
module,  the  student  must  undertake  a 
practicum,  applying  research  to  his  or 
her  profession  in  a practical  manner. 
The  entire  course  takes  about  10  months 
to  complete,  Ryle  said. 

Of  the  37  participants  enrolled  in 
the  institute's  opening  sessions,  1 8 took 
piart  in  the  first  training  module,  which 
began  Oct.  20  at  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity in  College  Station.  The  second  and 
third  modules  will  be  held  at  Texas 
Woman’s  University  in  Denton  and 
Sam  Houston  State  University  in 
Huntsville.  The  first  cycle  of  three 
modules  should  be  complete  by  next 
August,  Ryle  said 

Any  currently  employed  Texas 
peace  officer  with  five  years  of  experi- 
ence and  who  is  capable  of  doing  up- 
per-level college  work  is  eligible  to 
attend  the  institute,  and  nonswom  per- 
sonnel are  also  eligible.  A letter  of  rec- 
ommendation fn'm  a police  chief  or 
supervisor  is  required. 

Classes  are  limited  to  40  students, 
and  a three-member  subcommittee 
chooses  from  anonymous  profiles  of 
applicants,  most  of  whom,  according  to 
Ryle,  have  either  undergraduate  or 


graduate  college  degrees. 

Students  pay  nothing  toenroll  in  the 
institute.  All  expenses,  including  food, 
lodging,  books  and  supplies,  are  picked 
up  by  the  state,  which  funds  the  insti- 
tute through  a 50-ceni  surcharge  on 
each  fine  collected  in  Texas.  The  sur- 
charge should  provide  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  funds  each  year,  Ryle  said. 

This  year,  Texas  has  provided  the 
institute  with  $1,1  million  in  funding; 
next  year,  that  total  will  more  than 
double  to  $2.3  million.  The  extra  funds 
will  allow  the  institute  to  enroll  more 
students,  and  Ryle  said  about  160  par- 
ticipants will  eventually  graduate  from 
the  institute. 

The  institute  is  staffed  by  faculty 
members  from  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions nationwide;  most  of  them  hold 
doctorates. 

“We’re  planning  to  use  the  most 
qualified  individuals  regardless  of 
where  they  might  be,”  Ryle  added. 

The  idea  of  an  institute  devoted  to 
management  skills  for  law  enforcement 
professionals  has  been  discussed  for 
nearly  two  decades,  but  the  institute 
was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
reality  in  1985  when  iheTexas  Legisla- 
ture directed  TCLEOSE  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study.  The  Legislature,  after 
examining  the  commission’s  recom- 
mendations, enacted  a statute  that 
founded  the  institute  in  1987,  A group 
of  academic  deans  from  a number  of 
schools  drafted  the  institute’s  curricu- 
lum. 

Ryle  said  the  response  from  the  first 
group  of  students  to  enter  the  institute 
has  been  “e.xuberant." 

“We  feel  like  we  were  highly  suc- 
cessful with  the  first  offering  of  the  first 
module  — perhaps  even  more  success- 
ful than  we  had  expected.  I think  it's  a 
’go.’”  Ryle  added- 

Cora  Brown,  an  investigator  for  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


New  Fia.  facility  offers  cops  help  with 
stress,  burnout,  substance  abuse 


The  first  substance-abuse  treatment 
center  devoted  exclusively  to  helping 
police  officers  battle  stress-related 
problems  — and  staffed  largely  by 
former  officers  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  — has  opened  in 
FlcMida,  and  the  develt^  of  a renowned 
stress-management  program  instituted 
by  the  Boston  Police  Department  who 
now  serves  as  president  of  the  Rorida 
facility  says  itsaimisto  ridpoliceofthe 
notion  they  are  loo  “unique”  for  reha- 
bilitation. 

Ed  Donovan,  a recently  retired  32- 
year  veteran  of  the  Btvston  Police  De- 
partment. who  developed  the  model 
Boston  Police  Stress  Program,  said  the 
Seafield  9 1 1 treatment  center  that 
opened  in  Davie,  Fla.,  in  July  is  the  first 
facility  of  its  kind  todeal  solely  with  the 
stress  problems  of  police  officers. 

“People  have  been  clamoring  for 
this  for  years.  It’s  long  overdue,”  said 
Ctonovan,  who  has  been  shuttling  be- 
tween Boston  and  Florida  since  becom- 
ing president  of  the  facility,  located 
four  miles  west  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

He  said  Seafield  91  Iwill  attempt  to 
address  the  stress-related  problems 
peculiar  to  the  the  policing  profession 

“You  can’t  tell  someone  who  thinks 
they’re  unique  that  they’re  not  unique 
when  they  put  the  gun  in  their  mouth. 


Ed  Donovan 


pull  the  trigger  and  blow  their  brains 
out.  They  think  they’re  unique.  So  what 
we  do  is  get  them  into  treatment  and  try 
to  restore  them  into  the  real  world,  try  to 
make  them  not  unique  (so  they  can] 
mix  with  the  mainstream  of  life.”  said 
Donovan. 

Seafield91  lis  modeled  afteras^-ell- 
known  treatment  center  in  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  N.Y.,  called  Seafield  Cen- 
ter. The  91 1 was  added,  Donovan  said, 
to  let  police  olTicers  know  it's  a place 


they  can  call  for  help  because  the  facil- 
ity is  largely  staffed  by  former  law 
enforcement  professionals. 

Donovan  said  that  many  police  offi- 
cers with  stress  and  substance  abuse 
problems  shy  away  from  treatment 
because  they  feel  no  one  can  under- 
stand the  problems  unique  to  their  pro- 
fession. 

“We  naturally  have  the  problems  of 
image."  said  Donovan.  “We  have  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 

Supreme  Court 
OK's  Boston  PD 
drug  testing 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  voted  Nov. 
13  to  apfxove  random  drug-testing  for 
Boston  police  officers,  even  where  there 
is  no  evidence  or  suspicion  of  drug  use. 

The  drug-testing  decision  — the 
only  one  on  the  Court’s  1989-1990 
docket  — was  decried  by  the  president 
of  the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen’s  Asso- 
ciation. which  had  fought  to  ban  the 
testing. 

“It  appears  today  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  police  officers  in 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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People  and  Places 

police  Kxrjie  ihe  a>uple. 


Response 

ability 

The  bnital  abduction.  i\>bbery  and 
shooting  of  3 Boston  couple  on  Ort.  2.^. 
uhich  resulted  in  the  death  of  a young 
wife  who  was  seven-nwnths  pregnant, 
rticked  the  usually  placid  city,  but  were 
it  not  for  the  quick  thinking  and  actions 
of  a State  Police  dispatcher  and  his 
Boston  Police  E)eparnneni  counterpart, 
the  tragedy  could  have  been  even  worse, 
according  to  Boston  police  sources. 

When  Chari es  Stuart.  29.  hit  the 
emergency  number  on  his  cellular  car 
phone  shortly  after  be  and  his  wi  fe  were 
shot  by  a man  who  had  commandeered 
their  car  and  drove  them  to  an  unknown 
location,  he  reached  a Massachusetts 
Slate  Police  dispatcher,  Gary 
McLaughlin 

McLaughlin  tried  to  determine  the 
location  of  the  Stuarts’  car  in  order  to 
send  help,  but  was  unable  to  because 
Stuart,  suffering  from  a severe  gunshot 
wound  to  the  abdomen,  kept  fading  in 
and  out  of  consciousness  as  his  preg- 
nant wife,  Carol,  lay  dying  of  a head 
wound. 

‘'C)h,  man,  it  hurts,"  Stuart  said, 
according  to  a transcript  of  the  ex- 
change released  Oct.  24,  “She’s  stopped 
breathing." 

There  was  silence,  then  McLaugh- 
lin said:  “Chuck,  can  you  hear  me? 
Quck,  Qiuck,  can  you  hear  me.  Buddy? 
Pick  up  the  phone.  Chuck  Chuck? 
Come  on.  Chuck,  can  you  hear  me 
Chuck?  Chuck,  pick  up  the  phone  lean 
hear  you  breathing  there.  Chuck  — 
come  on,  buddy." 

McLaughlin  asked  Stuart  to  open  a 
window  ordoor  to  see  whether  he  could 
identily  ^y  landmark-s  that  might  help 
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Stuart  tmly  replied  that  he  was 
“blanking  out." 

“You  can’t  blank  txjt  on  me. ! need 
you.  man,"  pleaded  McLaughlin 

McLaughlin,  no  longer  able  to 
conuiiumcate  with  the  unconscious 
Stuart,  called  Boston  police  dispiiicher 
Brian  Cunningham.  Stuart  had  lold 
McLaughlin  that  ihe  couple  had  ju.si 
left  a childbirth  class  at  Bnghum  and 
Women’s  Hospital  when  the  abduction 
occurred. 

McLaughlin  told  Cunningham  he 
could  hear  police  sirens  in  the  area  as  he 
spoke  with  Stuart.  "So  1 know  you’ve 
cot  a cruiser  around  there  somew  here." 
he  told  Cunningham. 

Cunningham  asked  all  cruisers  in 
the  area  to  turn  their  sirens  on  and  off  in 
an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  the 
Stuart  car,  said  Jill  Reilly,  a Boston 
police  spokeswoman 

“Then  he  would  turn  to  Gar>' 
McLaughlin  and  say.  ’Gary,  did  you 
hear  that  siren  coming  over  the  cellular 
phone?"  Reilly  told  LEN. 

"Based  on  that  type  of  back-and- 
fonh,  they  were  able  to  find  the  Stuarts.'* 
whose  car  was  parked  in  the  city’s 
Mission  Hill  district.  Reilly  added. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late  for 
33-year-old  Mrs.  Stuart.  She  died  at 
Bngham  and  Women’s  Hospital  not 
long  after  her  two-monihs-premature 
bab>  was  delivered.  The  infant,  named 
Christopher,  died  Nov.  9 after  a two- 
week,  touch-and-go  battle  for  survival. 

Charles  Stuart  rrtght  have  died  as 
well  had  it  not  been  for  the  response  of 
McLaughlin  and  Cunningham.  He  is 
still  ho.>piialized  in  '’stable  ’ condition, 
said  Reilly,  and  is  anempting  to  assist 
police,  who  have  made  no  arrests  in  the 
case. 

“He's  had  a couple  of  discassions 
with  them.  We’ve  been  able  tocome  up 
with  a pretty  good  written  descnption 
of  the  suspect,  and  he’s  been  able  to 
give  them  other  pieces  of  information 
which  really  haven’t  been  made  pub- 
lic," Reilly  added. 

Ironically,  the  car  phone  that  saved 
Charles  Stuart’s  life  apparently  fnght- 
ened  the  gunman,  who  thought  the 
Stuarts  were  police  officers  after  seeing 
the  phone  in  the  car 

Referring  to  a code  for  the  police, 
the  gunman  reportedly  told  the  Stuarts. 
“I  think  you're  5-0,"  before  shooting 
them. 

Nay- 

sayer 

Former  Secretary  of  Slate  George 
.Shultz  has  just  said  “no"  to  prevailing 
Federal  anti-drug  policies,  according  to 
the  Newhouse  News  Service,  which 
said  Shullz,  the  foreign  policy  chief  for 
most  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
now  favors  “controlled"  legalization 
of  drugs 

Shultz,  never  one  to  shy  away  Irom 
airing  his  frank  (pinions,  made  his  views 
known  at  a recent  gathenng  of  alumni 
of  the  Stanford  Business  School  in  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.,  where  he  serves  on  the 
faculty.  Public  officials,  he  said,  don't 
believe  the  current  system  of  arrest, 
seizure,  punishment  and  treatment  will 
curb  the  national  appetite  for  drugs,  but 
those  officials  are  afraid  to  make  known 
their  dissenting  views  on  the  anti-drug 
campaign. 


“U  seenvN  to  me  that  we're  not  really 
going  to  get  anywhere  until  we  cun  take 
the  criminality  out  of  the  drug  busines.s 
and  the  incentives  for  criminality  out  of 
it.”  said  Shullz. 

EXiing  so.  he  added,  would  elimi- 
nate the  middlemen  — from  major 
suppliers  to  low-level  dealers  — and 
quite  possibly.  nx»l  drug-related  crime. 

Shultz  said  his  views  were  influ- 
enced by  the  writings  of  Ethan  A. 
Nadelman.  an  assistant  professor  of 
politics  and  public  affairs  at  Princeton 
University,  who  argues  that  current  anti- 
drug laws  mostly  benefit  drug  traffick- 
ers because  criminalization  of  the  drug 
market  “etTeclively  imposes  a de  facto 
value-added  tax  that  is  enforced  and 
occasionally  augmented  by  the  law  en- 
forcement establishment  and  collected 
by  the  drug  traffickers." 

Nadelman.  writing  in  a recent  issue 
of  Science  magazine,  said  illegal  drugs 
and  crime  are  inexorably  linked.  Drug 
users  commit  crimes  to  purchase  illegal 
drugs  that  are  more  expensive  to  pro- 
duce than  legal  substances  such  as  al- 
cohol and  tobacco.  Nadelman  said  that 
drug  policymakers  ought  to  examine 
illicit  drugs  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  legalization  of 
which  has  eliminated  enmes  associ- 
ated w ith  their  sales. 

“Frankly,  the  only  way  I can  think 
or  to  end  drug-related  crimes,  said 
Shultz,  “is  to  make  it  possible  foi  ad- 
dicts to  buy  drugs  at  some  regulated 
place  at  a price  that  approximates  their 
cost." 

■’ Whenyou  do  that,  you  wipe  out  the 
criminal  incentives,  including,  I might 
say.  the  incentive  that  drug  pushers 
have  to  go  around  and  get  kids 
addicted.We  need  at  least  to  consider 
and  examine  forms  of  controlled  legali- 
zation of  drugs.”  Shultz  added. 

Shultz's  remarks  on  drug  policy  are 
not  likely  to  win  him  many  friends 
w ithm  the  Bush  Administration,  and  he 
admiLs  that  his  views  are  not  popular. 

“Sometimes  at  a reception  or  cock- 
tail party  f advance  these  views  and 
people  head  for  somebody  else,"  he 
said. 


Faith 

healing 

The  acting  chief  of  the  Brockton. 
Mass.,  Police  Department  is  trying  hard 
to  restore  morale  and  regain  commu- 
nity trust  in  the  beleaguered  200-mem- 
ber agency,  but  he  admits  that  the  task 
is  a difficult  one  in  view  of  the  recent 
arrest  of  his  predecessor,  Qiief  Rich- 
ard Sprouies,  for  allegedly  stealing 
cocaine  frtjm  the  department’s  evidence 
room  and  his  admission  to  five  years  of 
daily  cocaine  u.se. 

“What  can  you  do  except  encourage 
people  to  do  their  jobs  and  restore 
people’s  faith  in  the  department,"  said 
the  acting  chief,  Lieut.  Robert  DiCarli. 
in  a Boston  Herald  interview  in  late 
October.  “The  chief  has  to  go  out  in  the 
community  and  assure  them  we  will  do 
our  best  to  provide  services." 

DiCarli  was  named  interim  chief 
following  Sprouies’  arrest  and  suspen- 
sion on  Oct.  24  and  his  subsequent 
resignation  as  chief  on  Nov.  1 . Already 
DiCarli’s  appointment  has  come  under 
fire  because  of  his  close  relationship  as 
an  aide  to  Sprouies  for  the  past  two 
years.  But  despite  the  criticisms  and  the 
charges  leveled  against  his  former  boss, 


DiCarli  has  vowed  to  continue  the 
depiirtnienl's  war  on  drugs  — a war 
that,  ironically,  was  a top  priority  of  the 
former  chief. 

Responding  to  criticisms  that  he 
should  have  known  about  Sprouies’ 
alleged  pilfering  from  the  evidence 
room’s  cocaine  supply,  DiCarli  said,  “1 
think  it  is  unfair  to  pi>ini  to  me  and  say. 
'Gee.  why  didn't  he  know?"’ 

"It  never  entered  by  mind  that 
[Sprouies]  had  a problem."  he  added. 

Working  for  Sprouies  allowed 
DiCarli  to  learn  the  “day-to-day  func- 
tioning of  the  department’’  and  has  af- 
forded him  firsthand  contact  with  the 
community,  he  .said.  Those  exfKriences 
will  help  to  continue  the  anti-drug  strate- 
gies of  the  department,  which  DiCarli 
said  require  more  manpower  to  be  truly 
effective.  The  department  made  more 
than  500  drug-related  arrests  last  year 

“The  problem  is  very  large  and  if  we 
had  the  manpower  I could  put  more 
man-hours  into  it,"  he  said.  “We’ll  do 
our  best  to  continue  to  fight  the  drug 
problem." 

Sprouies,  a 23-year  police  veteran 
who  served  as  the  head  of  the  Police 
Department’s  narcotics  division,  had 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  95.000  residents  of  this  town  abtiut 
25  miles  south  of  Boston  He  was  well- 


known  for  his  radio  and  TV  spots  urg- 
ing children  toavoid  drugs.  His  arre-sl  is 
said  to  have  shocked  ihecity,  which  has 
been  hit  by  hard  economic  times  and  a 
rising  tide  of  drug-related  violence. 

“The  shock  has  been  unbelievable 
because  he  was  probably  the  best-liked 
iuid  respected  police  chief  we  ever  had.’’ 
City  Councilman  Gregory  F.  Buckley 
said  in  a New  York  Times  interview. 
“He  is  absolutely  the  last  person  in  the 
world  anyone  in  Brcx:klon  would  ex- 
pect to  be  involved  with  drugs." 

The  arrest  of  Sproule.s.  45,  came 
after  a lengthy  investigation  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  that  began 
when  Brockton’s  Chief  of  Detectives. 
Lieut.  Robert  M.  Morrill,  told  the 
Plymouth  County  District  Attorney’s 
office  that  he  had  become  suspicious  of 
his  Iriend  and  colleague.  Sprouies  was 
indicted  Nov.  6 on  a charge  of  larceny 
ol  ccK'aine,  and  at  press  time,  a grand 
jury  was  continuing  its  probe  to  deter- 
mine whether  other  charges  are  war- 
ranted- 

Sproules  has  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
is  free  on  his  own  recognizance.  He  has 
entered  a drug  treatment  program  at 
McLean  Hospital  in  Belmont.  Mas.s., 
and  has  been  suspended  from  the  de- 
partment w ith  pay  at  the  rank  of  cap- 
lain.  sources  said. 


Marshaling  his  artistic  skills 

Sculptor  Dave  Manuel  stand.s  beside  hLs  larger-than-life  bronze  sculpture, 
"Frontier  Marshal,"  at  his  Joseph.  Ore.,  studio.  The  work  was  unveiled  Nov. 
8 as  part  of  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  U.S.  Marshals  National  Memorial 
in  Oklahoma  City.  The  memorial  will  also  include  a five-pointed  granite  star 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  more  than  400  U.S.  marshals  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  since  1789.  The  $6.5-million  project  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Foundation,  a non-profit  citizens'  group. 
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Seen  here  in  an  architecl's  rendering,  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Memorial  will  nestle  into  the  heart  of  U ashington's  Judiciar>  Square. 


It's  official:  Police  memorial  is  underway 


President  Bush  arxl  leading  U.S. 
law'  enforcement  officials  joined  2.000 
spectators — at  least  half  of  them  police 
officers  — in  Washington’s  Judiciary 
Square  on  Oct,  30  for  the  groundbreak* 

ing  for  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers*  Memorial,  which  the  nation’s 
chief  executive  said  will  symbolize  law 
enforcement’s  “continuing  quest  to 
preserve  both  democracy  and  deceny, 
and  to  protect  a national  treasure  that 
we  call  the  American  Dream." 

Bush  said  that  the  proposed  “Path  of 
Remembrance.”  which  is  to  include  the 
namCvS  of  all  of  the  estimated  30,000 
law  enforcement  agents  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  the  nation’s  history  and 
the  addition  of  more  names  through  the 
next  60  years,  will  "ensure  that  what  is 
so  real  to  you  Uxlay  will  never  become 
a statistic.’’ 

“For  all  who  have  lost  their  lives 
pmtecting  the  public,  this  memorial 
will  stand  as  a tribute  to  their  courage 
and  their  sacrifice,”  said  Bush,  who 
was  joined  at  the  ceremony  by  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thornburgh,  FBI  Direc- 
tor William  Sessions,  memorial  fund 
chairman  Craig  Floyd,  and  Vivian  Eney, 
president  of  Concerns  of  Police  Survi- 
vors, an  i>uireach  organization  for  the 
survivors  of  police  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

“Today  America  acknowledges 
what  we  in  law  enlbrcemenl  liave  known 
fw  a long,  long  time,”  said  Eney.  “There 


has  been  an  aching  need  to  honor  those 
officers  we  loved  so  very  much,  who 
died  doing  a job  they  loved,  serving  a 
country  they  loved  even  more.” 

Bush  broke  ground  for  the  project 
with  the  help  of  Floyd.  Thornburgh, 
and  lACP/Parade  Magazine  Police 
Officer  of  the  Year  Gregory  Jaglowski, 
who  was  honored  in  October  for  his 
bravery  during  an  incident  in  Chicago 
last  year  in  which  he  felled  a deranged 
gunman  who  had  laid  siege  to  a school . 
His  panner,  Irma  Ruiz,  was  killed  by 
the  gunman,  and  Jaglowski  suffered 
serious  leg  wounds  after  being  shot  by 
the  man.  who  had  killed  three  other 
people  before  barricading  himself  in 
the  school. 

Bush’s  remarks  alluded  to  Ruiz  and 
to  Robert  Forsythe,  a Revolutionary 
War  veteran  who  became  the  nation’s 
first  law  enforcement  casualty  in  1794 
after  being  shot  to  death  in  Georgia 
while  attempting  to  serve  a warrant. 

“Two  cops,  two  sacrifices,  two 
centuries  apart.  But  both  part  of  one 
tradition  — the  thin  blue  line  that  pro- 
tects our  nation  from  the  evil  within,” 
said  Bush. 

Bush  also  used  the  occasion  to  urge 
Congress  to  suppxjrt  the  anti-crime 
package  he  announced  in  May.  calling 
it  “a  vital  part  of  our  national  drug 
strategy  .”  He  also  reiterated  his  support 
for  the  death  penalty  for  those  who  kill 
law  enforcement  officers.  Such  killers. 


he  said,  should  be  made  to  pay  “the 
ultimate  price." 

The  memorial,  located  a few  blocks 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol,  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  by  fall  1990,  said  Floyd, 
who  noted  that  the  memorial  fund  has 
raised  $4  million  for  the  effort  thus  far, 
with  more  than  $ 1 million  of  that  raised 
by  police  officers  nationwide.  More 
than  400,000  pivate  individuals  have 
contributed  to  the  fund,  he  added 

The  groundbreaking  ceremony 
marked  the  completion  of  the  first  (rfiase 
of  the  memorial  effort,  Floyd  said,  “but 
there’s  still  a second  phase,  and  that  is 
to  complete  the  fundraising,  complete 
the  construction  work,  and  make  sure 
that  we  have  enough  money  on  hand 
when  the  project  is  over  to  add  names 
on  an  annual  basis,  which  is  something 
that’s  very  unique  to  this  memorial." 

A fearureofthe  memorial, designed 
by  Washington  architectural  firm  of 
Davis  Buckley  & Associates,  is  a con- 
cave, semicircular,  three-foot-high 
granite  wall  engraved  with  the  names 
of  the  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
1 n the  1 i ne  of  duty  throughout  American 
history  Names  for  the  wall  have  been 
compiled  with  assistance  from  the  FBI. 
which  began  keeping  records  of  line- 
ot-duiy  deaths  in  1961,  and  Irom  the 
nation’s  15.000  lawenforcement  agen- 
cies. said  Paul  Marcone,  a spokesman 
for  the  fund 

The  wall  will  be  made  up  of  a series 


With  two  months  to  go  in  '89, 
DC's  homicide  record  is  broken 


The  homicide  rate  in  Washington, 
D.C..  edged  past  last  year’s  record- 
setting toll  of  372  murders  on  Nov.  2, 
just  two  days  after  Metropolitan  Police 
Chief  Issac  Fulwood  Jr.  outlined  plans 
for  rolling  back  the  tide  of  drug-related 
crime  and  violence  that  has  plagued  the 
nation's  capital  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Police  Foundation,  the  Wash- 
ington-based research  organization. 


projects  that  the  toll  could  rise  to  446 
deaths  by  year’s  end,  for  a murder  rate 
of  7 1 .93  per  1 00,000  residents.  With  its 
current  rate  of  59.52  murders  per 
100,000,  Washington's  homicide  rate 
already  ranks  about  30  times  higher 
than  that  of  most  national  capitals  in 
the  West  and  is  higher  than  the  murder 
rates  in  most  Third  World  cities. 

Alton  Donald  Wynne.  25,  became 


the  city’s  373rd  homicide  victim  so  far 
this  year.  He  died  of  a gunshot  wound 
to  the  head,  apparently  after  an  argu- 
ment with  Lament  Gross.  22,  who  was 
apprehended  by  police  a few  hours  after 
the  shooting. 

Unlike  56  percent  of  the  homicides 
occurring  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Wynne’s  death  was  not  classified  by 
Continued  on  Page  14 


of  numbered  panels  and  names  will  be 
engraved  on  them  randomly.  The  pan- 
els will  provide  enough  room  to  allow 
the  addition  of  more  names — upto  150 
a year  — through  the  year  2050.  Mar- 
cone  said  a plan  to  add  a "crystaJ  thin 
blue  laser  beam"  that  would  shine  over 
the  grounds  “as  a symbol  of  the  thin 
blue  line  of  protection  our  officers 
provide"  is  under  discussion,  but  has 
not  yet  been  approved.  It  would  be 
added  after  construction  is  complete. 


he  said. 

“There’s  still  a lot  of  work  to  be 
done,"  Floyd  said,  “^^  e need  help  from 
a lot  of  people  and  the  law  enforcement 
community  has  been  very  responsive 
Bui  there's  still  a great  deal  of  work 
ahead.  HopetuUy,  by  this  time  next 
year,  this  project  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  law  enforcement  will  final!) 
have  the  long  overdue  national  inbuic 
that  they’ve  really  deserved  for  a long 
time  " 


Craig  Floyd,  President  Bush.  Officer  Grrgoo  Jag<j»%ki  and  \ttorney 
(General  Thornburgh  put  their  cerenainial  shovels  to  worti  to  break  ground 
for  the  National  I.a>v  Enforcement  Officers'  Memorial. 

(Photo:  Peggy  Harr^ai) 
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Casting  a wide  net 


Satellite  TV  boosts  police  training 


good  variwy  of  law  enforcement  people 
here." 

Subscribing  agencies  — who  pay 
from  $288  to  $588  a month,  depending 
on  the  number  of  sworn  officers  — are 
encouraged  by  LETN  to  send  in  com- 
ments, suggestions  and  criticisms,  said 
Prince.  He  said  the  reception  of  sub- 
scribers has  been  “outstanding.” 

"The  possibilities  [of  LETN]  just 
keep  growing.  Every  month  that  we're 
involved  we  think  of  some  new  benefit 
or  some  new  way  to  use  this  technology 
to  benefit  law  enforcement,”  said  ftince, 
who  added  that  LETN  has  a $ 10  mil  I ion 
budget  and  a 70.000-square-foot,  state- 
of-the-art  production  facility. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
lobe  certain  that  the  training  that  we  are 
doing  IS  technically  correct.”  Farragui 
said,  adding  that  "there's  really  no  part 
of  lau  enforcement  training  that  we  are 
not  now.  or  planning  to,  touch  on  in  the 
future  '* 

CredibUit>  is  what  LETN  has  striven 
for  since  the  beginning,  by  staffing  its 
management  and  training  crews  w ith  as 
many  current  and  former  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  as  possible.  Farra- 
gut  said  LETN's  developers  knew  the 
nsks  of  getting  a private  firm  involved 
in  such  a highly  charged  area  with  as 
many  potential  repercussions  — in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  lawsuits  — as 
police  training. 

“It  was  certainly  something  we 
looked  at.  There's  some  danger  in 
everything  we  do.  But  there  was  such  a 
need  for  the  training,  you  just  have  to 
weigh  the  pluses  and  the  minuses  and 
make  a decision  about  going  into  a big 
operation.  And  we  thought  that  the 
pluses  outweighed  the  minuses,  and 
frankly,  that's  one  of  the  few  minuses 
that  there  would  be.”  Fanagut  said. 

LETN  met  with  scores  of  Police 
Officer  Standards  and  Training  (POST) 
officials  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
seeking  input,  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms. Farragut  said.  The  netwcMic  hired 
several  former  police  trainers  to  over- 
see production  of  the  training  spots, 
and  POST  officials  evaluate  LETN 
programming  on  a regular  basis.  In 
addition,  she  p»inied  out,  LETN  view- 
ers can  receive  continuing  education 
credit  from  some  POST  agencies. 

"That  wouldn't  be  the  case  if  we 
weren't  doing  credible  programming," 
Fanagut  noted.  “We've  got  these  people 
in-house  whose  job  [is]  to  watch  these 
programs  being  shot  and  be  sure  that 


they  are  being  don^  correctly.  So  there 
is  police  knowledge  in  that  network.” 

Farragut  said  LETN  is  not  meant  to 
replace  traditional  training,  but  rather 
as  a complement  to  existing  training 
progranvs, 

"They  still  have  to  go  out  into  the 
field  and  practice."  she  said. 

LETN  accepts  no  advertising.  It  puys 
for  Itself  entirely  through  the  sub.scnp- 
tions  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Farragut  said. 

"I  think  if  we  did  [accept  advertis- 
ing], we'd  run  into  controversy.”  said 
Farragut  "Wlien  you're  taking  time 
away  from  a person's  workday  and 
they're  getting  paid  for  that  lime,  you 
can't  sell  that  lime  twice." 

Not  just  anyone  can  get  LETN. 
because  its  signal  is  scrambled.  Recep- 
tion is  possible  only  through  the  instal- 
lation of  a special  satellite  dish.  Harra- 
gul  said,  because  “obviously  there  are 
items — different  kinds  of  infomiation 
going  out  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
— that  it's  bener  the  criminal  element 
not  necessarily  know  about.” 

Billy  Prince,  a former  chief  of  the 
Dallas  Police  Department,  serves  as 
president  of  LETN  and  sits  on  a 12- 
member  board  of  directors,  most  of 
whom  have  prior  law  enforcement 
experience.  Prince  joined  LETN  not 
long  after  resigning  as  chief  in  1988. 

"It's  an  opportunity  for  me  to  do 
something  for  my  profession,”  Prince 
told  LEN.  noting  that  LETN  board 
members  have  more  than  1 70  years  of 
law  enforcement  experience  among 
them. 

“That's  by  design,”  said  Prince, 
"They  wanted  to  make  sure  to  get  people 
who  understood  the  law  enforcement 
perspective  and  some  of  the  problems 
[police  officers]  face.  So  we've  got  a 


New  facility  in  Florida  is  devoted 
to  treating  problem-plagued  cops 


Continued  from  Page  3 
problems  of  being  sued.  We  have  the 
problems  of  taking  a life,  watching 
people  die  in  our  arms,  staying  with 
dead  bodies,  seeing  suicides,  the  poli- 
tics, the  corruption,  the  system  itself, 
the  drug  dealing,  seeing  the  enemy  out 
there  with  more  guns,  weapons,  aixl 
they  have  more  rights  than  we  do.  And 
we're  repnmanded  for  any  rule  we 
break  and  they  don't  have  any  rules." 
There  is  no  other  profession  that  has 
“so  many  stressors  unique  to  it”  as  law 
enforcement,  which  result  in  higher- 
than-average  rates  of  alcoholism,  di- 
vorce and  suicide,  he  added. 

Officers  risk  losing  their  jobs  if 
they  make  their  problems  known, 
which  further  discourages  them  from 
seeking  help.  Donovan  said.  Even  if 
they  do  seek  treatment,  they  often 
isolate  themselves,  especially  during 
group  therapy  sessions. 

"Police  tunnel-vision  everything 
they  see,"  said  Donovan.  "Everybody 
is  the  worst,  and  they  start  to  think  the 
whole  world  is  this  way." 

By  enjoying  as  many  formCT  law 
enforcement  pmonnel  as  possible,  the 
center  hopes  to  rid  police  officm  of 
this  "last  barrier"  to  treatment. 

"When  a cop  goes  to  this  place,  he 
can't  use  the  excuse  he  uses  in  other 
treatment  centers:  ‘Well,  people  don’t 
understand  me.  They  don't  undersiarKl 


my  job.  ‘ That's  the  last  barrier  because 
we're  hiring  as  many  former  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  work  there  as  we 
can  — even  custodians  and  security 
pieople,"  said  Donovan.  Most  of  the 
staff  have  either  “worked  in  law  en- 
forcement or  worked  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,”  added  Donovan,  in- 
cluding “three  or  four”  retired  cops 
who  work  as  counselors. 

The  center,  a completely  remodeled 
facility  offering  a wide  variety  of  ser- 
vices, has  treated  nearly  40  patients 
since  its  opening,  said  E>onovan.  The 
treatment  program  utilizes  Donovan's 
stress-management  program  as  well  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous*  12-step  pro- 
gram, and  treatment  methods  used  at 
the  New  York  facility  opened  by  Ed 
Benedict,  Seafield  91 1 's  executive  di- 
rector. Benedict  served  as  a sheriffs 
deputy  in  Florida  and  Vermont.  He  and 
his  brother  Ed  also  adminster  a treat- 
ment center  in  New  Hampshire. 

Donovan  called  Seafield  911  the 
result  of  a 17-year  effort  to  open  a 
treatment  center  devoted  to  helping  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  Benedicts 
were  interested  in  the  project  because 
their  family  has  a long  tradition  of  in- 
volvemait  in  law  enforcement  A grand- 
father was  a New  York  City  police 
officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  their 
father  was  a New  York  City  ambulance 
driver  for  30  years. 


The  facility  currently  has  40  beds, 
but  its  capacity  will  increase  to  80  beds 
by  the  end  of  next  year,  Donovan  said. 
The  cost  isabout$12,000fora30-day 
stay,  but  the  final  cost  is  determined  by 
a sliding  scale  based  on  the  officer's 
income.  Most  insurance  plans  cover 
treatment  programs,  he  said,  adding 
that  “if  a cop  went  in  there  and  they 
found  out  he  didn't  have  any  insurance, 
they  wouldn't  kick  him  out.” 

It  is  open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian 
law  enforcement  officers  and  provides 
counseling  to  their  families  as  well, 
Donovan  added. 

Msgr.  Joseph  Durme,  a retired  chap- 
lain who  served  for  23  years  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  and 
who  helped  develop  the  department's 
alcohol  abuse  program,  is  on  the  advi- 
sory board  of  Seafield,  where  he  offers 
pastoral  counseling  to  its  patients. 

“The  more  we  look  at  stress  in  po- 
lice work,  the  more  we're  convinced 
that  the  stress  is  far  beyond  what  people 
understand  today,”  he  said.  “But  the 
unique  pan  of  this  program  is  that  it's 
been  well  known  to  us  in  the  field  that 
police  officers  need  rehabilitation. 
They  're  unable  to  get  their  needs  met  in 
most  private  or  public  programs.  What 
we  do  in  this  program  is  to  take  away 
their  last  defense  and  objections  [to 
ireatmenl]  because  here  we  have  police 
officers  who  are  counselors.” 


Four  special  agents  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  all  instructors  with  the  agency,  gather  on  the  set  of 
LETN's  "Drug Crackdown"  program.  From  left:  George  Miller,  Gary  Wade,  Mel  Schabilion,  and  Mort  Moriarity. 


For  Prince,  LETN  represents  a “first" 
for  law  enforcement,  which,  he  laments, 
is  usually  the  last  to  benefit  from  the 
applications  of  new  technology. 

“Too  many  times  in  the  past,  tech- 
nology is  adapted  by  private  enterprise 
for  years  before  it  finally  is  applied  to 
law  enforcement,”  said  Prince.  “In  this 
case  law  enforcement  is  going  to  be  on 
the  cutting  edge  for  using  this  concept 
for  training  employees  and  keeping  up- 
to-date.  All  of  your  top  companies  will 
eventually  have  a system  like  this.  For 
once,  law  enforcement  is  first.” 

“They 've  delivered  «.verything  they 
said  and  more,”  said  Ed  Nowicki,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  2.(XX)-member 
American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers.  "They  are  not  there  to  take  the 
place  of  hands-on  training.  They’re  there 
to  supplement  or  free  people  up  for 
hands-on  training.” 

Nowicki  said  LETN  sessions  are 
ideal  for  classroom  instruction.  They 
are  repeated  often  enough  that  officers 
on  all  shifts  can  view  them.  Many  agen- 
cies videotape  the  spots  for  later  view- 
ing. 

One  shortcoming  is  that  some  of  the 
training  sessions  offered  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  some  agencies  or  may 
not  even  jibe  with  an  agency's  policies, 
but  this  is  understandable  because  of 
the  “blanket  coverage"  LETN  is  trying 
to  develop,  Nowicki  said.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  for  officers  to  view  LETN 
training  spots,  he  said,  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a training  officer. 

“Sometimes  there’s  a bit  of  poten- 
tial for  negative  learning,”  he  said,  “If 
an  instructor  is  there,  the  instructor  can 
view  the  film,  know  what  is  negative, 
and  point  it  out  to  the  class.” 

Nowicki  said  he  is  keeping  “an  open 
mind"  about  LETN  for  the  moment, 
“but  from  what  I’ve  seen,  I’mexcited.” 
“If  there  is  input  from  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  hopefully  the 
ethics  and  philosophy  will  be  profes- 
sional and  consistent  throughout.  If  it 
isn’t,  I think  law  enforcement  would 
speak  out  and  do  something.  I haven't 
heard  anything  negative,  which  is  sur- 
prising because  usually  if  the  cops  can 
say  something  negative,  they'll  find  a 
way  to  say  it.” 

Indeed,  LETN  subscribers  contacted 
by  this  newspaper  seemed  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  network’s  content  and 
applicability  to  their  own  needs. 


Billy  Prince 

Leading  a law  enforcement  first 

“The  quality  is  excellent,”  said  Capi. 
Tom  Mapes  of  the  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
Police  Department.  “It's  interesting 
enough  that  people  pay  attention  to  it.” 
While  some  of  the  training  spots 
might  appear  repetitive,  said  Mapes, 
“redundancy  is  good  is  this  case,” 

*i  would  say  they’d  done  a lot  of 
research  prior  to  developing  the  format 
to  determine  what  the  needs  are,"  Mapes 
added. 

“It’s  an  innovative  approach  to  train- 
ing that’s  very  effective,”  said  Gerald 
E.  Brewer,  the  chief  of  the  Edgewood, 
Fla.,  Police  Department.  “The  camera 
work  shows  the  exercise  clearly  and  it 
really  eliminates  confusion.” 

Brewer  said  his  department  bunches 
together  similar  topics  on  tapes  and  has 
officers  view  them  in  blocks  during  in- 
service  training  periods. 

Lieut.  Joe  Dunn,  a trainer  at  the 
Dallas  Police  Academy,  said  the  acad- 
emy edits  LETN  training  spots  to  suit 
its  own  needs.  This  can  be  a bit  time- 
consuming,  Dunn  acknowledged,  but 
he  said  he  finds  the  training  sessions 
“pretty  good." 

Acting  Chief  Gerald  Barnes  of  the 
Marion,  Ohio,  Police  Department  told 
LEN  his  agency  has  subscribed  to  LETN 
for  just  two  months, 

"I  want  to  give  it  six  months  to  a 
year  before  evaluating  it,”  Barnes  said, 
adding  that  the  department  is  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  training  programs 
that  will  utilize  LETN  training  .ses- 
sions. 
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What  you  seize  Is  what  you  get: 

Denver  PD  scores  with  narco-profits 


Money  seized  by  Denver  police  frcwn 
drug  dealers  and  other  criminals  in 
recent  years  has  allowed  the  Police 
Department  to  acquire  a few  luxuries 
that  most  financially-strapped  police 
agencies  can  only  dream  about,  includ- 
ing weapons,  drug-sniffing  dogs,  new 
furniture,  remodeling  of  facilities,  and 
a state-of-the-art  firearms  training  sys- 
tem that  utilizes  video  simulations  to 
lest  an  officer's  judgment  in  crime  situ- 
ations. 

The  Denver  Police  Department  has 
spent  $2.4  million  of  seized  funds  and 
the  agency  “could  not  have  made  it 
through  these  times  without  (it)."  said 
Deputy  District  Attorney  Mike  Utile, 
one  of  six  people  who  serve  on  a board 
mandated  by  a city  ordinance  and 
charged  with  determining  how  confis- 
cated monies  should  be  spent.  The 
money  is  kept  separate  from  the  depart- 
ment's $70-million  annual  operating 
budget. 

Crime  victims  receive  10  percent  to 
20  percent  of  the  seized  funds,  while  a 
portion  is  used  to  lock  up  raided  homes 
or  store  seized  property.  Law  enforce- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  rest,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  city  ordinance. 
The  Police  Department  was  granted 
about  $1.5  million,  with  about  20  per- 
cent, or  $400,000,  turned  over  to  the 
Denver  District  Attorney's  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  Denver  Post. 

The  police  are  well  represented  on 
the  board,  with  participation  from 


Deputy  Police  Chief  Bob  Cantwell  and 
Division  Chief  Jeny  Kennedy.  Other 
members  include  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Chuck  Lepley  and  Bob 
Grausnick  of  the  city's  budget  ofrice 
They  meet  monthly  to  decide  how  to 
spend  the  money,  approving  or  deny- 
ing requests  from  police  officers  and 
prosecutors  for  anything  from  equip- 
ment to  travel  expenses  for  trips  to 
seminars.  The  money  can  be  used  only 
for  those  items  not  provided  for  by  the 
agencies'  regular  budgets,  Lepley  told 
the  Post. 

"We're  trying  to  avoid  having  this 
fund  be  relied  on  to  do  things  that  ought 
to  be  planned  for  in  advance  and  budg- 
eted for,”  Lepley  explained. 

Among  the  items  recently  required 
by  the  Police  Department  with  confis- 
cated hinds  — much  of  it  seized  from 
drug  dealers  — are: 

$ $5,128  for  a set  of  furniture  in  a 
patrol  chief  s office  used  for  meetings 
and  conferences. 

^ $8,500  to  remodel  the  gym  at  po- 
lice headquarters,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  new  showers,  dressing  rooms 
and  other  items.  Also  received  was 
some  Nautilus  weight-lifdng  equipment 
seized  in  a drug  raid  that  was  deemed  to 
have  been  purchased  with  drug  profits. 
The  improvements  to  the  gym  illustrate 
a commitment  made  by  the  department 
five  years  ago  to  improve  the  physical 
fitness  of  officers,  Lepley  said.  "This 
gym  fits  into  that  whole  package.  It  has 


a money-saving  value  — it  saves  lost 
work  hours."  Lepley  noted. 

1 $ 1 00,000  to  purchase  a high-tech 
firearms  training  system  that  utilizes 
video  to  test  officers'  decisions  about 
whether  or  not  to  shoot  in  a crime 
situation. 

1 Thousands  of  dollars  in  new  com- 
puter equipment  for  both  the  Police 
Department  and  the  District  Attorney's 
office.  Little  estimated  that  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  computers  bought  by  the 
two  agencies  were  purchased  with 
seized  drug  funds.  He  said  that  without 
the  computers,  “we  would  have  to  hire 
many  more  officers.” 

$ $3,600  to  purchase  a drug-detect- 
ing dog,  possibly  ensuring  a continued 
flow  of  drug  funds  to  the  department. 


Personal  crimes  in  the  United  States 
— including  rape,  robbery,  assault  and 
personal  theft  — Jumped  to  approxi- 
mately 20  million  in  1988,  a 3.1  in- 
crease represcnitng  35.8  million  crime 
victimizations,  avoiding  to  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Survey  released  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  on 
Oct.  29. 

It  was  the  second  year  in  a row  that 
the  number  of  personal  crimes  in- 


$ Hiousands  of  dollars  spent  on  new 
equipment  such  as  cellular  telephones, 
a paper  shredder,  and  cameras. 

t $500  for  the  pre.servation  of  his- 
toric photographs  belonging  to  the 
department 

1 Several  thousands  of  dollars  to 
send  officers  to  professional  seminars, 
conferences,  continuing  education  and 
training  programs. 

Not  everyone  is  happy,  however 
Some  Denver  officials  and  anti-drug 
groups  feel  the  confiscated  monies 
should  go  back  to  the  community  in  the 
fonn  of  drug  treatment  centers  or  pre- 
vention programs,  instead  of  purchas- 
ing furniture  sets  for  police  and  other 
items  they  feel  are  not  needed. 

■Ten  percent  of  that  ($2.4  million) 


creased,  a BJS  statement  said. 

Of  the  35.8  million  crime  victimiza- 
tions, 5.9  million  involved  violent 
crimes  such  as  rape,  robbery,  and  sirr^le 
and  aggravated  assaults;  14  million  were 
personal  theft  crimes,  and  15.8  million 
were  household  crimes,  including  bur- 
glaries. household  thefts  and  motor 
vehicle  thefts. 

The  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS) 
attempts  to  measure  not  only  crimes 


could  run  a drug  treatment  center  for  a 
year,”  Jesse  Jaramillo,  director  of  a 
Denver  drug  treatment  center,  said  in 
an  interview  with  the  Post.  “A  lot  of 
money  has  gwic  into  law  enforcement, 
and  I don’t  know  if  that’s  been  effec- 
tive. It  just  creates  overCTOwded  pris- 
ons. We  don't  seem  to  be  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  problem." 

But  without  the  purchases,  accord- 
ing to  Chief  Kennedy,  the  Police  Dc- 
panment  “would  be  in  the  Stone  Age.” 

Added  Upley:  “The  rank-and-file 
cops  are  out  there  doing  the  job,  and 
every  once  in  a while  there’s  the  feeling 
that  they  got  something  — a nice  tool 
that  they  wouldn't  otherwise  have. 
That  s an  intangible,  but  it’s  very  im- 
portant to  people  " 


reported  to  police  but  also  those  that  go 
unreported. 

“Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  NCS 
crimes,  including  about  half  of  all  vio- 
lent crimes,  were  not  reported  to  the 
police  in  1988.  about  the  same  rates  as 
in  recent  years.”  said  Acting  BJS  Di- 
rector Joseph  M Bessette.  "Noneihe- 
le.ss,  victims  in  recent  years  have  been 
more  likely  to  report  crimes  to  the  po- 
Continued  on  Page  15 


BJS  survey  says  1988  crime  rose  by 
3. 1 percent,  led  by  assaults  & thefts 


AND  CRIME  RESOURCE  PACKAGE 
ROM  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUSTICE 


. . .to  help  you  understand  and  respond  to  drug  abuse  and  the  crimes  associated  with  it. 


Your  first  weapon  in 
fighting  drugs  is  infor- 
mation— statistics,  theories  and  research,  promising 
approaches — and  that’s  what  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  /NCJRS  provides  in  its  Drugs  and  Crime 
Resource  Package. 

The  package  contains  more  than  two  dozen  docu- 
ments that  tell  you  about; 

...policy  innovations  in  drug  enforcement,  treatment, 
prevention,  education,  and  control 

...methods  other  agencies  are  using  to  deal  with  drugs 

...drug-testing  policies  and  procedures 

...statistics  on  crime  and  drug  use. 

Here’s  a sampling  of  what  you’ll  find  in  the  Drugs 
and  Crime  Resource  Package: 

■ Several  reports  in  NIJ’s  Issues  and  Practices  in 
CriminalJustice  series  describing  drug  program  op- 
tions. 

■ Research  in  Brief  and  Research  in  Action  publica- 
tions highlighting  major  drug  research  findings. 

■ NIJ’s  Drug  Use  Forecasting  data  documenting 
evidence  of  drug  use  by  persons  arrested  for  serious 
crime. 

■ A topical  bibliography — a search  of  the  NCJRS 
data  base — that  gives  you  useful  summaries  of  drugs 
and  crime  literature. 

■ And  many  more  publications  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of  J uvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 


The  Drugs  and  Crime  Resource  Package  (NCI 
107589)  costs  just  $38.00  ($44.00  in  Canada  and 
$72.50  in  other  countries).  To  order  this  impor- 
tant information  package  either  fill  out  the  at- 
tached order  form,  or  call  NIJ/NCJRS  toll  free  at 
1-800-851-3420.  or  301-251-5500  from  Met- 
ropolitan Washington.  D.C..  and  Maryland. 


r 


Order  Form 

Please  complete  and  return  this  form  with  your  payment  to:  National  Institute  of  Justice/NCJRS 
Dept.  F-AJQ,  Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD  20850 

Please  send  me set(s)  of  the  Drugs  and  Crime  Resource  Package  (NCJ  107589)  at  538.00  each. 

($44.00/set  for  Canadian  shipments.  $72.50/set  for  foreign  shipments.)  Postage  and  handling  included. 

Method  of  Payment:  (Plea.se  check  one) 

□ Check/money  order  payable  to  NCJRS  Total  $ 

□ NCJRS  Deposit  Account  # 

□ Charge  to  my  Government  purchase  order  # 


n 


(Please  add  $ 1 .95  processing  fee  for  Government  purchase  orders.) 

Credit  Card  □ VISA  □ MasterCard 

# Exp.  Date Signature. 


Name 


Title_ 


Organization_ 

Address 

City 


State 


ZIP 


Telephone  Number  (_ 


L. 
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A wnip/infi  of  editortul  vieww  on  { hmiruil  justuc  i.sxues  from  the  nation  "s  newspapers. 

Ready,  aim,  fizzle 

“Since  drug  czar  Wiliiam  J.  Benneit  declared  war  on  illicit  drugs  last  April  10,  simultaneously 
anmxjncing  his  intention  to  make  Washington  intoa  laboratory  for  the  development  of  successful  drug 
strategies,  a special  detachment  of  1 09  Federal,  state  and  local  lawmen  has  fanned  out  across  the  District 
of  Columbia.  No  fewer  than  209  suspected  crack  houses  have  been  knocked  over  and  countless  arrests 
made.  Net  effect  on  the  drug  culture:  zero.  Even  Bush  Administration  officials  are  beginning  to  hint 
cautiously  that  Mr.  Bennett’s  assault  on  drugs  might  have  been  oversold.  More  forthright  is  Represen- 
tative Charles  B Rangel,  the  able  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Contml  Six  months  ago  he  applauded  Mr.  Bennett’s  effort.  Today  he  pronounces  it  a ‘colossal  failure.’ 
The  general  staff,  he  complained  in  an  interview  with  The  New  York  Times,  has  failed  to  bring  up  the 
heavy  art  illery  or  todo  as  promised  and  'make  a small  laboratory  out  of  Washington  to  see  what  causes 
our  young  people  to  be  chemically  dependent.’  In  fact,  of  course,  it  is  not  just  young  people  who  are 
chemically  addicted  to  drugs,  nor  should  the  Congressman  be  especially  befiiddied  as  to  the  peculiar 
allure  of  narcotics.  Drugs  push  the  pleasure  button.  This  is  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  ballyh(X)ed  drug  offensive.  The  demand  persists.  For  all  the  diligent  good  work  of  the  special 
Washington  task  force,  the  city's  appetite  for  drugs,  as  gauged  by  crime  statistics,  is  pretty  much  as 
before.  Another  reason  the  drug  war  ha.s  fizzled  has  to  do  with  esprit  and  commitment.  What  he  finds 
mast  ‘striking  and  frustrating,’  Mr.  Bennett  told  Newsweek  last  April,  is  that  law  enforcement  officials 
tend  to  stress  demand-side  strategies,  whereas  treatment  specialists  favor  all-out  warfare  against  the 
drug  lords.  This  may  reflect  nothing  more  than  a common  sense  pessimism  grounded  in  experience  — 
a widespread  acknowledgement  that  an  irreducible  number  of  people,  perhaps  as  many  as  10  percent 
of  the  pi>pulation.  is  unlikely  to  be  diverted  from  self-destruction  by  any  sort  of  government  program, 
however  lavishly  funded  or  skillfiilly  managed.  Even  so.  there  is  no  Joy  in  Drugville  — ortly  drug- 
induced  euphona  — for  Mr  Bennett  has  struck  out.  His  war  on  drugs  has  been  a miserable  failure  in 
the  one  place  where  it  has  been  applied  massively,  raising  the  strong  probability  that  the  Blitzkrieg  will 
falter  elsewhere  as  well.” 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Oct.  22.  1989 


Serious  about  dru^  use 

“Mayor  Bud  Clark  announced  Tuesday  that  employees  of  his  office  would  be  subject  to  tougher 
restnetions  on  drug  and  alcohol  use  than  other  Portland  City  Hall  workers.  But  others  should  follow  his 
lead  The  City  Council  prohibited  drug  and  alcohol  use  by  employees  on  city  business  two  and  a half 
years  ag»-  And  the  Personnel  Bureau  issued  a reminder  to  all  city  employees  Aug.  14  that  because 
Portlan  i loes  business  with  the  Federal  Government,  it  must  comply  with  the  U.S.  Drug-Free 
Workp: ..  c Act  of  1988.  Yet.  monitoring  ofand  compliance  with  the  drug  and  alcohol  rules  at  City  Hall 
haveb«.\  ;•  negligible.  Clark  himself  has  been  known  to  take  a six-pack  of  beer  into  bis  office  fordnnks 
there  dunng  working  hours.  The  public  deserves  muscle  behind  the  message:  serious  monitoring  and 
enforce:'  -nt  by  commissioners  and  bureau  heads.  Basically.  Clark’s  tougher  restrictions  are  pre- 
employ  I'unt  drug  testing  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules.  Regrettably.  Clark’s  executive  assistant. 
Tim  Gallagher,  watered  down  the  Mayor’s  get-tough  announcement  with  a chaser  that  the  policy  does 
not  con-Niiuite  an  absolute  ban  on  drirtking  at  City  Hall  or  on  city  business.  That  sounds  like  business 
as  usual 

The  ( Portland)  Oregonian 
Nov.  4.  1989 


Giving  the  county  some  jail  ideas 

“U.S.  Disinct  Court  Judge  Milton  Shadur  has  had  no  end  of  exasperation  in  trying  to  whip,  fine  and 
othe^^^  I persuade  county  officials  to  produce  some  inventive  plans  for  ending  the  overcrowding  mess 
at  Cook  t ourity  Jail.  He  had  a little  more  the  other  day  when  told  that  the  county  hasn’t  considered  the 
idea  of  contracting  with  private  business  to  get  more  jail  space.  It  boggles  the  mind,  he  .said,  and  well 
It  should.  IheCook  County  Board  may  have  to  accept  these  private-enterprise  jails,  like  it  or  not.  Judge 
Shadur.  i.i  his  exasperation,  has  given  the  John  Howard  Association  a ‘blank  check’  to  come  up  with 
short-icni.  and  long-term  solutiorts  for  ending  jail  overcrowding.  On  the  agenda  is  whether  private 
businc".  - ' >uld  do  a better  job  of  providing  cell  space  than  the  county.  Giving  the  association  that  kind 
of  inv  nation  is  a drastic  step,  but  in  its  role  of  monitoring  jail  conditions,  it  does  know  the  turf.  And 
judging  by  this  one  example  of  ideas  that  have  been  ignored,  the  County  Board  could  use  someone  to 
do  ib.  thinking." 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Nov.  6.  1989 


Publicity-starved  actresses  pose  new  problem  for  Beverly  Hills  police 


ScuUy: 

The  Police  Corps: 
Agreeing  on  aims, 
but  disagreeing 
on  approaches 


By  Roberi  Scully 

There  can  be  no  question  in  anyone’s  mind  that 
the  growing  problems  of  crime,  drugs,  as  well  as 
the  massive  increase  in  weapons  that  are  available 
to  the  criminal  element  make  a larger,  better 
educated,  trained  and  equipped  police  force  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Fo*-  example,  between  1957  and  1982  the 
number  of  police  officers  in  the  United  Stales 
increased  from  1 .6  to  2.6  per  1 .000  residents,  but 
dunng  the  same  period  the  rate  of  reported  crimes 
rose  436  percent.  The  Justice  Department  reports 
that  from  1 987  to  1 988  total  crimes  increased  from 
35.3  million  to  35.8  million. 

To  the  extent  that  H R.  2798,  the  Police  Corps 
Act,  is  motivated  by  concern  over  these  facts,  we 
applaud  it  and  its  sponsors.  However,  merely 
because  a measure  seeks  to  address  a serious 


1 Another  questionable  assumption  of  the  Po- 
lice Corps  is  that  having  college  graduates  enter 
police  service  for  four  years  after  graduation  would 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  police  protection  and 
service.  In  fact.  if.  as  someofthe  proponents  of  the 
Police  Corps  measure  suggest.  Police  Corps  gradu- 
ates would  be  expected  to  leave  police  service  ai 
the  end  of  four  years,  then  they  would  have  served 
during  a perirxl  when  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
new  police  officers  have  only  begun  to  get  their 
feet  wet  It  is  usually  only  after  at  least  four  years 
that  cops  are  considered  to  have  enough  seasoning 
that  they  are  not  prone  to  errors  resulting  from 
inexperience.  Hence,  to  anticipate  the  departure 
of  Police  Corps  graduates  after  four  years  would 
be  to  forfeit  what  would  normally  be  the  best  year> 
of  police  service. 

1 Another  concern  about  the  Police  Corps  re- 


"Even  where  there  are  shortages  of 
eligible  applicants,  these  shortages 
could  be  easily  overcome  by 
improving  police  wages  and  conditions. " 


national  problem  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
offers  the  correct  solution. 

In  the  case  of  H R.  2798,  our  organization 
concluded  that  the  Police  Corps  proposal  was 
wide  of  the  mark  in  providing  a solution  to  the 
jTOblems  of  law  enforcement  that  our  nation  faces. 
The  major  criticisms  of  the  proposal  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

^ One  of  the  major  underlying  assumptions  of 
the  Police  Corps  proposal  is  that  there  pre.senlly 
exists  a national  problem  in  recruiting  qualified 
persons  to  serve  as  police  officers,  and  that  the 
promise  of  a $40,000  college  stipend  would  help 
overcome  this  situation.  While  in  certain  areas  it  is 
difficult  to  find  qualified  officers,  in  others  there 
are  far  more  qualified  applicants  than  there  are 
positions.  Further,  we  believe  that  even  where 
there  are  shortages  of  eligible  applicants,  these 
shortages  could  be  easily  overcome  by  increasing 
and  improving  police  wages  and  conditions,  which 
would  unquestionably  help  to  increase  the  quali- 
fied labor  supply  under  well-proven  principles  of 
labor  economics. 

Indeed,  a recent  statistical  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  found  that  53 
percent  of  sheriffs  and  40  percent  of  police  chiefs 
in  this  country  considered  low  police  salaries  to 
constitute  a serious  recruitment  problem.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  in  1987  “the 
average  starting  salary  for  an  entry-level  officer  in 
local  police  departments  ranged  from  $13,768  in 
jurisdictions  under  2,500  people  to  $22,930  in 
jurisdictions  with  populations  of  one  million  or 
more."  In  1987,  the  national  average  starting 
salary  for  a police  officer  was  $16,833.  Compare 
this,  for  example,  with  the  uniform  starting  salary 
of  a letter  carrier,  now  $23,777,  which  was  arrived 
at  through  collective  bargaining.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  letter  carriers.  I hardly  think  even 
they  would  compare  their  jobs  to  that  of  a cop 

Therefore.  NAPO  believes  that  substantial  and 
well-deserved  increases  in  police  salary  levels 
would  have  an  immediate  positive  impact  on 
existing  recruiting  problems. 


lates  to  morale.  We  agree  that,  increasingly,  police 
work  has  become  more  professional,  making 
college  training  desirable.  But  we  also  believe  tha' 
college  and  other  educational  benefits  ought  tog( 
to  working  cops  who  have  already  demonstralet 
their  commitment  to  police  work,  instead  of  ti 
pre-college  entrants  who  would  be  forced  to  mak< 
early  decisions  with  respect  to  career  plans  befon 
they  had  had  a chance  to  explore  their  options.  Th« 
increasingly  heavy  stress  associated  with  polici 
Continued  on  Page  1. 

Robert  Scully  is  president  of  the  Nutiorn 
Association  of  Police  Organizations.  This  artich 
is  adapted  from  his  testimony  before  the  Housi 
Judiciary siibcommitieeoncnmeonNov.  2, 1989 


Letters 

To  the  editor: 

Congratulations  on  edition  3(X)  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  The  front  pages  included 
in  the  edition  caused  me  to  reflect  both  on  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  policing  over  the 
past  1 5 years  and  the  many  chal  lenges  that  we 
continue  to  face. 

I have  been  a LEN  reader  since  the  very 
first  edition  and  I know  how  hard  you  have 
worked  to  make  it  a quality  publication.  You 
have  succeeded.  Through  LEN,  John  Jay 
College  has  made  a significant  contribution 
to  policing  throughout  the  nation  by  reporting 
on  key  issues  in  a truly  professional  manner. 

We  thank  you  for  the  contributions  over 
the  years  and  look  forward  to  the  next  300 
editions. 

DARREL  W STEPHENS 
Executive  Director 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
Washington,  D.C. 


y, 


November  15, 1989 


/4a  the  suyitifi  nocs.  "I  iixi'J  lo  feel  sorry  for  myself  that  I had  no 
shoes,  until  I met  a nuin  who  had  no  feel.  " 

In  a sense,  that 's  the  /tremise  behind  a f)ioneerin}>  or}{aniztilion  in 
New  York  known  as  the  Police  Self  Support  Croup.  And.  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bombs  planted  by  the  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  ,^roup 
FALN.  it's  luird  to  a<iv  whether  the  PSSG  would  be  in  existence 
today.  On  Dec.  31.  1982.  as  most  of  the  Western  world  \\xis 
preparing  for  the  usual  run  of  New  Year's  Eve  festivities,  the  FALN 
planted  several  e.xplosive  devices  at  sites  around  New  York,  includ- 
in/i  police  headquartersand  the  Federal  office  building’s  in  Manhat- 
tan and  Brooklyn,  /li  memlters  of  the  bomb  .squad.  Detectives 
Richard  Pastorella  and  Anthony  Senft.  were  attempting  to  e.unnine 
one  of  the  bombs,  it  e.xploded.  seriously  injuring  both  men.  Pas- 
torellu  wxis  left  blinded,  partially  deaf,  and  minus  his  ri^ht  hand. 

As  Pastorella  lay  in  a hospital  bed,  comtemplatint>  what  must  have 
seemed  like  a bleak  future,  his  thoughts  turned  to  those  officers  who 
might  luive  faced  similar  circumstances  in  the  past,  and  those  who 
might  have  to  deal  with  them  in  the ffiture.  Hownuiny  could  there  be 
who  had  to  deal  with  having  their  self-inuige  and  sense  of  self- worth 
blasted  autjx'  by  a job-related  catastrophe. ‘ (In  fact,  there  are  about 


22.(XX)  per  war  nationwide.i  Pa.storella  concluded  that  tut  one 
should  have  tojdce  the  .same  hmely  riHitl  that  he  »v.\J'orcedtoiravel. 
Within  three  months  after  his  di.schargefrom  the  hospital,  although 
still  adjusting  to  a dranuitically  ft<Mr  lifestyle.  Pastorella  launched 
the  Police  SelJ  Support  Group. 

Ti  le  conct  pt  behind  the  group  is  simplicity  itself:  On  the  one  hand, 
there's  no  :me  who  knows  a citp's  job  like  another  cop.  And  on  the 
other,  whi  'e  police  agencies  may  be  quick  to  re.simnd  to  the  needs  of 
suniving  families  of  .slain  officers,  the  need.s  of  mmnded  or  injured 
officers  a.'e  often  another  story,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the 
needs  peiiaining  to  emotional  healing.  The  self-support  group's 
membership  includes  tlune  who  have  been  wounded  by  crimiiuil 
violence,  iiose  who  have  been  injured  in  traffic  or  other  accidents, 
and  those  who  have  bee  i traumatized  by  .seeing  a fellow  officer  go 
down.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  syndrome  at  hand  is  the  same:  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder. 

Noamount  of  police  machismo  can  deflect  the  cold,  hard  reabtvof 
PTSD.  which,  as  Pastorella  says,  "can  kill  you. " Like  a relentles.slv 
corrosive  forte.  PTSD.  if  left  unattended,  can  gtuiw  o'vay  at  the 
psychological  bridges  in  one's  mind  until  they  collapse.  Tluit's 


where  the  self-support  group  tries  to  nuike  it.\  preseme  Jell.  In 
reas.xuring  wxmnded  and  tniumatizi'd  officers  that  they  are  mn 
alone,  and  that  ihevcan  nuike  it  if  only  they  wxmt  to.  PaslorellaaiuJ 
other  members  of  the  group  talk  to  cops  as  cops,  and,  if  neces.'utrs. 
call  on  the  tiinical  a.ssi.siance  of  a jHiir  of  psychologists.  'Ihe 
program  has  the  bles.sing  andsupiiort  of  the  Police  Department,  but 
othenxi.se  goes  about  its  business  with  near-complete  autonomy 

Pa.storella  is  nothing  less  than  empluitu  when  it  comes  to  the  need 
for  ofjicer.s  to  pull  themselves  up  by  the  booi.straps  and  start  lift 
afresh  in  the  wake  of  calamity.  The  22-year  police  veteran,  who  is 
.still  a member  of  the  Police  DeiKtriment  assigned  tv  full-time  work 
with  the  self-support  group,  has  enrolled  in  a master's  degree 
program  in  psychology,  the  better  to  help  his  fellow  officers.  As  he 
obsen’e.s,  “If  / can  do  it  age  49.  blind,  hard  of  hearing  and  an 
amputee,  then  goddammit,  xvhy  can 't  you  do  it?  " 

/ 1 may  be  a luird  me.ssagefor  some  traumatized  cops  to  swallow,  but 
Pastorella  insists  that  he's  simply  putting  “my  money  where  m\ 
mouth  is.  In  a sense,  he 's  gone  from  defusing  one  type  of  ticking 
time  bomb  to  defusing  another:  the  kind  that  exists  inside  a person  "s 
head. 


"If  you  have  the  will  to  survive 
and  the  will  to  succeed,  you 
will.  If  I can  do  it  — blind,  half 
deaf  and  missing  a hand  — 
then  dammit,  give  it  a try.  You 
might  even  surprise  yourself." 


Dot.  Richard 

Pastorella 

Pulling  himself  up  from  the  wreckage  of 
a terrorist  bombing  to  found  a self-help 
group  for  wounded  police  officers. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  C.  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a growing  consciousness  of  the  needs  of  police  survivors  — 
widows,  children  and  parents.  In  general,  how  attentive  is  the 
profession  to  the  needs  of  people  like  yourself  — cops  who 
survive  critical  incidents  but  come  away  wounded,  irvjured, 
maimed  or  traumatized? 

PASTORELLA:  At  the  outset  I have  to  say  that  (he  organization  or 
agency  that  has  given  us  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance  m getting 
ourselves  known  is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Without  a 
doubt.  They  have  invited  me  out  toQuantico  on  at  least  half  adozen 
occasions  and  allowed  me  the  forum  to  address  chiefs  of  police  from 
every  major  city  in  the  country.  So  I’ve  had  exposure  to  every  major 
police  agency  in  the  country,  literally,  through  the  FBI.  This  past 
summer  we  were  in  Quantico  and  we  spoke  to  30  Ph.D.’s  in  the  field 
of  stress  management,  people  on  the  fringes  of  law  enforcement.  We 
raised  their  consciousness  about  the  plight  of  an  officer  who  has 
been  injured  in  the  performance  of  duty,  what  his  or  her  life  is  like, 
and  what  difficulties  we’ve  encountered.  Most  people  don’t  realize 


that  when  an  officer  has  been  wounded,  and  they  hear  on  TV  or 
radio,  “Officer  Jones  has  been  injured  but  he’s  doing  well.”  And 
everyone  says,  ”Gee,  thank  God  he’s  doing  well.  How  great.”  But 
when  we  go  there  and  we  talk  to  them,  they’re  not  doing  well  at  all. 
Emotionally  they’ve  been  destroyed.  Their  families  have  been 
destroyed  because  this  man  or  woman  can  no  longer  function  as  a 
police  officer.  They’ve  lost  a limb,  an  eye.  some  bodily  organ  that’s 
going  to  prevent  them  from  functioning  as  a police  officer  ever 
again.  Now  what?  Their  world  is  turned  upside  down.  Will  he 
survive?  Yeah,  he’ll  survive,  but  in  what  shape';*  There’ssuena  thing 
as  quality  of  life.  No  one  thinks  about  that. 

LEN:  Wlxen  it  comes  to  responding  to  such  officers,  how  badl> 
are  law  enforcement  agencies  in  need  of  of  changing  their  ways? 

PASTORELLA:  That’s  a mixed  bag.  Some  of  the  pidii  c agencies 
around  the  country  are  very  progre.ssive  anil  do  a great  ileal  for  their 
officers.  By  and  large,  unfortunately,  most  d»»n't 

LEN:  How  about  the  New  York  City  Police  Department? 

PASTORELLA;  New  York  City  has  been  extremely  progressive  in 


helping  us.  In  fact,  if  I can  get  ina  plug  liere.  Chief  [Robert)  Johnston 
not  only  named  the  organization,  he  gave  us  the  encouragement  and 
the  direction  and  the  base  lo  operate  Irom.  He  gave  us  the  floor  plan 
and  said.  “Here  it  is.  This  is  the  way  I would  do  it.  Check  it  out. 
You’ve  got  the  ball,  so  run  with  it.”  We've  been  running  with  it  exer 
since.  But  we  could  not  have  done  that  if  we  didn’t  have  the  backing 
ofChief  Johnston,  of  Chief  ' nihony  Vix'lker.  former  Chief  Richard 
Nicastro.  former  Chiel  Rol  rt  Colangelo.  Chief  Defonesi  Taylor. 
These  important  people  wi  in  the  forefrixni  of  saying.  “There’s  a 
his,  so  let’s  see  xxhai  xxe  can  do.”  If  I 
•Id.  or  heard  of  a police  ofllcer  and 
I ficult  linK\  I xxould  gotoa  chief  and 
' XX  ere  open  to  me.  and  onv'e  I 
hrough  all  the  bureaucratic 


need  for  an  organization  lit 
heard  of  a problem  out 
his  family  who  wereh;* 
he  would  be  receptr 
explained  the  prixblen 
nonsense  and  red  tape 
numbers,  and  pre.sto  chai- 


ghi  down  to  it.  dial  a few 
oblem  xvas  resolved. 


LEN:  Ha-sthe  response  i)i 
since  your  own  injurx  ? 


iient  changed  dramatically 


PASTORELLA  Yes  It  ha' 


TTus  organization  ncxer 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Novembi'’  5. 


"Post-traumatic 
stress  disorder,  if 
you  ieave  it 
unattended,  can  kiii 
you.  it  can  kiii  you 
through  suicide,  it 
can  kiii  you  through 
aicohoiism,  it  can 
kiii  you  by 
destroying  your 
famiiy.  Trust  me  — 
it  exists. " 

Continued  from  Page  9 

would  have  siaiied  if  I didn't  feel  that  I was  walking  a lonely  road. 
There  was  no  one  to  encourage  or  really  help  me  through.  All  of  the 
people  and  all  of  the  hospitals  are  there  at  the  outset,  saying,  "What 
can  we  do?  How  can  we  help  you?**  They're  all  well  intentioned,  but 
when  the  dust  senles  two  or  three  days  later,  where  are  they?  You 
pick  a telephone  and  you  say.  "I  need  this  or  that,"  and  they  say. 
“Well,  yeah,  as  soon  as  we  get  a chance  we'll  be  there.  Don't  worry; 
we'll  lake  care  of  it."  But  it  never  gets  done.  Like  all  the  police 
oiTicers  before  me.  I had  to  walk  that  road  alone.  They  can  do  some 
sntail  things  for  you,  but  what  about  your  image  of  yourself?  What 
about  the  psychological  damage  that's  been  done?  We  have  a 
shooting  trauma  team  that  goes  out.  and  they  try  to  do  a good  job. 
They're  well-intentioned  people,  but  they  do  not  understand  the 
pirlice  officer’s  plight  from  a police  officer's  viewpoint.  They're 
civilians.  I'm  not  knocking  civilians,  but  they  can't  quite  under- 
stand. You  can't  send  me  to  a plumbers'  convention  and  expect  me 
to  understand  the  plumbers'  lifestyle. ! don’t  know  it . 1 haven't  lived 
It-  So  I saw  a need  for  an  organization  that  was  run  by  police  officers 
for  police  officers.  I was  in  the  hospital  for  about  six  or  seven  weeks. 

1 got  home  in  February,  and  the  idea  of  the  organization  was  started 
by  me  in  May  of  1983.  That's  how  soon  we  got  rolling. 

The  Lord  helps  those. . . 

LEN;  Were  “selfish”  motives  a part  of  your  reasoning  for 
starting  the  organization?  Did  you  perhaps  think  that  such  a 
group  might  also  help  your  own  recovery? 


answer  all  the  questions  that  he  might  have.  That's  what  we  did,  and 
the  guy  was  appreciative.  He  said  we  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is.  We  go  and  lecture  to  various  precincts  throughtmt  the  city 
on  a regular  basis.  We  talk  about  main  i.ssues,  safety-related  issues. 
We  talk  about  radio  safety,  how  the  radio  is  a professional  tool  and 
a lifeline.  We  talk  abt>ut  wearing  your  vest.  We  talk  about  respect, 
for  each  other  and  for  the  public. 

LEN:  Does  it  help  the  organization  to  be  outside  the  formal 
structure  of  the  Police  Department? 

PASTORELLA;  Yes.  because  it  gives  us  a greater  autonomy.  We 
can  move  around  freely  without  being  encumbered  by  a lot  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  That's  what  has  made  us  really  worthwhile. 

LEN:  Do  you,  or  does  anyone,  have  a ballpark  sense  of  how 
many  officers  are  wounded  or  injured  on  the  job  in  an  average 
year? 

PASTORELLA;  I’ve  got  a figure  for  it.  It's  a figure  that  you  won’t 
believe.  Nationally,  on  the  average,  there's  over  22,OOOofficers  that 
are  wounded  or  injured  in  the  performance  of  duty  every  single  year. 
Every  57  hours  in  the  United  States,  a police  officer  is  killed  on  duty. 

1 called  up  our  Health  Services  Division,  and  found  that  as  of  Nov. 
7.  10.617  officers  were  injured  in  the  performance  of  duty  here  in 
New  York.  That's  not  to  say  that  every  injury  is  serious,  but  even  if 
we  say  that  1 percent  is  serious,  you're  talking  about  over  100 
officers  that  are  seriously  injured  in  less  than  a year  in  New  York 
City. 

LEN:  Other  than  wounded  or  injured  officers,  who  would  be  the 
support  group's  clientele?  Would  you  include  officers  who  are 
shot  at  but  not  hit,  and  perhaps  a bit  scarred  emotionally  by  the 
incident? 

PASTORELLA:  Well,  we  have  an  officer  m our  organization  who 
wasn't  even  scratched,  but  he  has  an  emotional  scar  that  is  as  deep 
and  as  serious  as  the  physical  wounds  that  some  of  the  people  in  our 
group  have.  This  man  was  not  w ounded  but  saw  six  of  his  buddies 
get  wounded.  He's  the  only  guy  standing,  and  he’s  thinking.  "What 
did  I do  wrong?  If  I had  only  done  this  better.”  That  thinking,  "if  I 
had  only,”  will  kill  you  if  you  let  it,  because  we  tend  to  blame 
ourselves  for  what  went  wrong.  I have  officers  that  have  lost 
partners,  and  they  say,  "If  I had  only  done  this,  maybe  he’d  be  alive." 
Maybe,  maybe,  maybe.  They  feel  guilty  about  surviving.  Survivor 
guilt  is  a real  cross  to  bear. 

LEN:  Is  there  some  sort  of  a line  that  you  have  to  draw  and  not 
cross,  so  that  members  of  the  support  group  don't  start  dabbling 
in  amateur  psychology  w hile  helping  a fellow  officer? 


•secretary  here,  Angela  Leonardi.  is  also  going  for  her  master'.s  in 
psychology  for  the  same  reason.  We're  trying  to  broaden  our  base. 
We  have  Ron  and  Phil,  and  we’ll  also  have  Richard  and  Angela. 

LEN:  Have  you  found  that  there  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way 
to  reach  out  to  a fellow  officer  who  has  been  hurt  in  the  line  of 
duty? 

PASTORELLA:  Obviously  there's  a right  way  and  wrong  way,  but 
I think  the  only  way  I can  really  answer  that  question  is  to  say  that, 
by  and  large.  I have  not  heard  of  a police  officer  ever  antagonizing 
another  officer,  even  inadvertently.  Most  of  the  people  in  my 
organization  have  PTSD  — post-trumatic  stress  disorder.  It’s  a 
functional  disorder  that  you  get  when  you  wind  up  flat  on  your  back 
and  your  life  is  upside-down.  It  was  brought  to  the  public  health 
organizations’  attention  by  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  came  back 
and  were  traumatized  by  their  experiences  there.  1 contend  that  the 
police  officers  operating  every  day  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
undergo  the  same  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  but  don’t  realize  it, 
because  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  builds  and  builds  and  builds, 
until  the  bridge  inside  your  head  breaks.  What  critical  incident  stress 
debriefing  is  to  short-circuit  PTSD  by  allowing  that  person  to  gel  his 
thoughts  organized  properly  so  that  he  doesn't  feel  he  was  at  fault 
and  he  doesn’t  carry  around  this  excess  baggage  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Once  you  have  PTSD,  if  you  leave  it  unattended,  it  can  kill  you. 
It  can  kill  you  through  suicide,  it  can  kill  you  through  alcoholism, 
it  can  kill  you  by  destroying  your  family.  Trust  me  — it  exists. 

Let  me  give  you  just  aquick  aside  on  that.  We  were  called  out  to 
New  Jersey  about  three  months  ago.  A young  officer,  about  24  years 
old.  was  killed  accidentally  by  his  sergeant  during  a drug  raid.  He 
was  only  married  about  six  weeks  at  the  time.  We  were  called  in  to 
do  a critical  incident  stress  debriefing  for  the  men  in  his  unit, 
including  the  shooter.  Let  me  tell  you:  We  had  a big  effect  on  them, 
by  allowing  them  to  unload  on  us.  We're  not  there  to  say,  "You 
screwed  up.  You  shouldn't  have  done  this  or  that."  We  don’t  do  any 
of  that.  We  let  each  officer  give  his  own  perspective  of  what 
happened  that  night.  We  let  them  all  air  it  and  let  them  all  hear  what 
the  other  officers  are  saying  so  that  they  understand  and  see  and  feel. 
"Heck,  I didn't  know  he  felt  that  way.  too.”  We  all  think,  "It's  just 
me.  Only  I have  those  crazy  thoughts.  I don’t  know  why  I have  these 
crazy  flashbacks  to  the  day  my  friend  was  killed."  Meanwhile,  every 
damn  person  in  that  room  was  experiencing  exactly  the  same  thing. 
And  what  we're  telling  them  is.  "Time  out.  This  is  all  normal." 
We’re  short-circuiting  the  possibility  of  the  onset  of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder. 

LEN:  In  certain  situations,  there  may  Indeed  have  been  a 
critical  error  made  by  H e 'fficer.  Would  you  still  say  that  it’s 
not  the  place  of  support-group  members  to  bring  those  errors 
up? 


"Have  cops  screwed  up  in  the  past?  Of  course  they  have. 
But  let's  get  this  person  back  on  his  or  her  feet.  We  can  deal 
with  the  issue  of  errors  later. " 


PASTORELLA;  Was  1 helping  myself  in  doing  it?  Absolutely.  Of 
course.  But  that  was  not  my  only  motive.  My  motive  was,  if  it's 
happening  to  me,  holy  God,  who  else  is  it  happening  to?  Our 
department  is  very  young.  A lot  of  the  experience  and  the  know-how 
on  the  job  left.  It’s  not  to  say  that  the  young  officers  are  not  capable. 
TTiey  certainly  are.  But  a lot  of  the  talent  left  The  teachers  left.  We 
needed  an  organization  like  this  to  give  some  semblance  of  order  to 
a chaotic  lifestyle  that  was  imposed  on  the  officer  through  no  wish 
of  his  own  He's  wounded  and  flat  on  his  back  — now  what?  Thai’s 
what  I said.  I had  no  more  eyesight,  my  hand  was  missing,  my 
hearing  was  mostly  gone  — now  what?  I needed  moral  support  — 
not  just  from  my  family,  because  you  expect  it  from  your  family, 
your  friends  and  your  neighbors.  But  you  also  need  it  from  the 
people  that  you  surrounded  yourself  with  all  your  working  life  — 
police  officers  who  know  where  you’re  coming  from,  so  to  speak. 
Police  officers  don’t  share  much  of  their  lifestyle,  even  with  their 
own  families.  They  want  to  protect  them  and  shield  them  from  the 
jaded  side  of  life.  So  what  we  do  is,  we  come  in  to  see  an  officer 
who’s  been  hurt  badly  — usually  waiting  until  all  the  dust  is  settled 
and  the  crowd  is  gone.  We  usually  wait  a week  or  so,  when  the 
feeling  of  what  has  really  happened  to  them  has  senled  in.  Then  we 
show  up  arKl  say,  “Here  we  are.”  For  example,  we  had  a police 
officer.  Tommy  Hammerschmidt,  who  was  shot  in  the  face  not  loo 
long  ago.  Well,  I’ve  got  three  officers  in  the  organization  who  were 
shot  in  the  face.  Who  better  to  send'’  I also  send  someone  who  is 
geographically  close  to  that  individual,  so  that  if  he  need.s  to  reach 
out,  he  can. 

So  I send  three  people  who  were  shot  in  the  face,  two  male  and 
one  female.  And  now  the  guy  wants  to  join  our  organization.  He 
called  me  and  said.  “You  know,  I really  appreciated  the  fact  that  you 
came  when  you  did  and  that  you  spoke  to  my  wife.  You  included  her 
in  everything  you  did.  You  let  her  know  that  everything’s  going  to 
be  okay.”  We  let  her  know  by  sending  her  three  examples  to  show 
that  this  guy  is  going  to  be  okay.  Let  the  hospital  do  its  job,  and  the 
family  do  its  job.  and  the  Police  Department  do  its  job;  we’ll  fill  in 
the  gaps  and  we'll  be  there  to  support  the  officer  and  his  family,  to 


PASTORELLA:  What  we  do  is  critical  incident  stress  debriefing. 
You  go  to  a police  officer’s  room,  you  walk  in,  and  that  person 
obviously  knows  that  you’re  a police  officer  who  has  been  where  he 
is.  So  there’s  an  instant  rapport  right  off  the  bat.  You  walk  into  the 
room  and  say,  “Hello,  my  name  is  Detective  Paslorella,  I was  injured 
at  such-and-such  atime.”  You  sit  down  and  shake  that  person’s  hand 
— you  might  even  hold  that  person's  hand  — to  cement  that  bond. 
You  tell  him,  "I  know  where  you’re  coming  from.  I was  where  you 
are.”  You  start  from  there  and  you  let  that  person  talk  to  you  about 
the  incident,  and  you  let  him  open  up  and  get  all  the  misconceptions 
and  the  thoughts  that  he  did  wrong  out  of  him.  What  you’re  there  to 
do  is  say,  "You  didn’t  do  wrong;  you  survived."  You  explain  what 
the  injury  is,  what  he’s  going  to  feel  next,  you  talk  to  him  about  his 
wife  and  children,  or  her  husband  and  children  — we  do  have  six 
women  in  this  organization  — and  you  let  the  person  really  defuse 
that  anxiety  and  let  it  come  out.  We're  not  amateur  psychologists  at 
all,  but  we  do  lend  them  the  support  and  the  understanding  that  they 
need  at  that  point.  It’s  a sympathetic  ear. 

When  the  going  gets  tough 

LEN:  Do  you  have  access  to  a resource  network  that  allows  you 
or  another  member  of  the  group  to  call  on  a trained  clinical 
psychologist  as  needed? 

PASTORELLA;  There  are  two  professors  at  John  Jay  College  who 
have  offered  their  services  to  us  freely  and  have  helped  us  a great 
deal.  Dr.  Ron  MeVey  and  Dr.  Phil  Bonifacio  of  the  Counseling 
Department  are  two  outstanding  gentlemen  who  are  part  of  the 
Police  Self-Support  Group  in  that  they  give  us  their  assistance  when 
we  need  it . If  the  problem  gets  to  be  loo  heavy  and  the  officer  doesn’t 
want  to  go  through  the  Police  Department,  we  give  them  the  option. 
You  don’t  have  to  go  through  the  department  if  you  don't  want  to. 
I have  these  two  people  you  can  talk  to.  That’s  also  why  I'm  going 
to  school  for  my  master’s  in  psychology — to  perform  this  function. 
TTiat  way,  when  I do  walk  in  I know  what  I’m  talking  about.  Our 


PASTORELLA;  You  have  to  be  diplomatic.  Have  cops  screwed  up 
in  the  past?  Of  course  they  have.  But  let’s  tend  to  first  things  first. 
Let’s  get  this  person  back  on  his  or  her  feet.  We  can  deal  with  the 
issue  of  errors  later.  Our  primary  concern  is  the  emotional  and 
physical  well-being  of  that  officer.  What  he  or  she  did,  if  it  was 
incorrect,  can  be  tended  to  later  when  that  person  is  strong  enough 
to  handle  that  circumstance.  You  never  kick  a dog  when  he’s  down. 

Softness  and  survival 

LEN:  Do  certain  personality  types  of  officers  recover  from 
critical  incidents  better  than  others  — notwithstanding  that 
healing  and  therapy  are  very  individualized  matters? 

PASTORELLA:  There’s  no  empirical  evidence  for  this,  but  I have 
found  that  the  cop  who  was  a street  kid  fares  better  than  the  cop  who 
came  from  an  upper  middle  class  family.  A guy  who  comes  from  a 
lower  socioeconomic  background«tends  to  recover  faster,  because 
his  whole  lifestyle  a matter  of  survival.  He’s  used  to  fighting  for 
survival  in  the  world.  We  as  a society  have  become  very,  very  soft. 
Dunng  the  economic  upheaval  that  we  had  in  the  30’s,  Americans 
had  to  work  very  hard  and  struggle.  If  you  look  around  you  today, 
all  the  people  that  are  truly  successful  came  from  that  background, 
where  they  really  had  to  work  hard  to  live  and  lake  care  of  their 
families.  Because  our  society  has  now  become  more  affluent,  we 
have  become  softer.  Our  families  are  more  dissipated,  we’ve  lost 
values,  and  we’ve  lost  strength. 

In  any  case,  a cop  has  to  look  beyond  "Look  what  happened  to 
me”  and  get  to  "Where  do  I go  frism  here?”  If  you  can  get  to  that 
point,  you’re  already  on  the  right  track.  My  organization  says,  once 
you’ve  said  “Where  do  I go  from  here?"  we  say,  "Follow  us  and 
we’ll  show  you  the  way."  I’m  trying  to  give  the  people  in  the 
organization  a new  lease  on  life,  by  telling  them  that  just  because 
you’ve  been  wounded,  just  because  you’ve  been  hurt,  it  doesn't 
mean  your  life  is  over.  It’s  over  if  you  allow  it  to  be  over.  I’m  49 
years  old.  and  I am  trying  to  be  an  example.  I am  pulling  my  money 
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LEN  interview:  Det.  Richard  Pastorella 


New  York  City  Police  SgtCharles  Wells  salutes  as  fellow  tx>mb  squad  officers  Frank  De  Cecco,  Richard  Pastorella  and  Anthony 
Senft  stand  at  attention  during  ceremonies  at  which  they  were  presented  with  the  Police  Department's  Medal  of  Honor  for  their 
actions  in  tryingtodisarma  terrorist  bomb  on  Dec.  31, 1982.  The  bomb  exploded,  blinding  Pastorella  and  injuringthe  other  officers. 

(Wide  World  Photo) 


where  my  mouth  is.  Pm  saying  to  them,  “Follow  me."  It’s  not  that 
I’m  a gum.  That’s  not  what  I'm  saying.  I’m  .saying  that  if  I can  do 
it  at  age  49,  blind,  hard  of  hearing  and  an  amputee,  then  goddammit, 
why  can’t  you  do  it?  I’m  saying  get  off  your  duff,  pull  yourself  up 
by  your  bootstraps,  and  pick  up  where  you  left  off.  You  can  do  it  if 
you  want  to.  That’s  the  message  I’m  trying  to  carry. 

LEN:  What  about  situations  where  an  officer  is  physically  well 
enough  to  return  to  duty,  but  may  be  either  gun  shy  or  trigger 
happy  as  a result  of  the  incident? 

PASTORELLA;  There  are  several  avenues  we  can  take  there.  The 
Health  Services  Division  has  an  open  door  policy  for  that,  and  we 
can  walk  into  the  office  anytime  and  say,  “Inspector,  we  may  have 
a problem.  We’d  like  someone  to  talk  to  this  officer.’’  We  can  also 
go  through  early  intervention,  and  the  officer  will  be  called  in  and 
interviewed.  We  do  act  as  a conduit  for  that  type  of  circumstance, 
because  if  an  officer  is  dangerous  to  himself,  or  dangerous  to  the 
public,  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  protect  lifeand  property,  including  the 
officer’s  life.  I have  no  compunction  whatsoever  in  that  circum- 
stance to  make  sure  that  that  officer  gels  assistance.  You  don’t  have 
to  tell  him,  “Hey  pal,  you’re  a menace.’’  You  can  be  very  diplomatic 
and  still  make  your  point.  The  officer  will  realize,  once  you  point 
certain  things  out,  that  it’s  in  his  own  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of 
his  children,  his  wife,  his  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers.  There’s 
always  some  way  to  reach  that  officer  and  get  help  for  him.  In  the 
main,  it  works.  He  or  she  will  realize,  “Hey,  maybe  1 should  get 
help.’’  That’s  the  bottom  line  for  us.  I would  rather  have  an  officer 
hate  my  guts  as  long  as  I can  go  to  sleepat  night  knowing  that  I saved 
his  life.  That’s  all  that  matters  to  me.  I’m  not  out  for  a popularity 
contest.  My  job  is  to  make  sure  that  that  officer  gets  whole  again.  1 
don’t  care  what  his  feelings  are  about  me.  as  long  as  his  emotional 
needs  are  tended  to  and  he  stays  alive  and  well. 

A roll  of  the  dice 

LEN:  Is  there  a difference  in  the  reaction  to  officers  depending 
on  whether  the  injury  was  incurred  on-duty  or  off-duty,  or 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  crinunal  violence  or  an  accident  of 
some  sort? 

PASTORELLA:  That’s  a lough  issue.  There  is  a distinction  made. 

and  it's  unfortunate.  Dead  is  dead  If  an  officer  is  killed  in  a traffic 
accident,  even  though  the  officer  may  be  on  duty,  it's  seen  as  a non- 
heroic act,  and  for  some  reason  they  don’t  get  the  same  attention  or 
the  same  privileges  as  someone  who  gets  killed  performing  some 
heroic  act.  That,  I think,  is  a product  of  media  attention.  Is  it  wrong? 
Maybe  it  is,  because  that  family’s  needs  may  be  no  different  or  no 
less.  Who’s  to  say  why  my  incident  is  a heroic  thing?  I didn’t  think 
it  was  heroic  at  the  time,  and  that’s  the  truth.  It  was  my  job;  it’s  what 
I got  paid  to  do.  It  was  a quirk  of  fate,  and  I had  no  control  over  it. 
God  knows  that  if  I did  have  control  over  it  I wouldn’t  be  in  this 
circumstance  today.  It’s  aroll  of  the  dice,  and  it  should’t  beihai  way. 
We  should  all  be  treated  equally.  If  a guy  gets  run  over  while 
directing  traffic,  or  he  gets  shot  while  chasing  a felon,  he’s  still  doing 


his  job. 

What  bothers  me,  too,  is  that  I think  police  officers  generally  — 
not  just  New  York,  but  everywhere — are  the  most  underpaid  people 
in  the  world.  A police  officer  has  been  trained  to  take  action  when 
he  sees  wrongdoing.  He’s  a cop  24  hours  a day.  When  is  he  ever  off- 
duty?  I hate  the  term  “off-duty.”  They're  always  on  duty,  whether 
they  believe  it  or  not. 

LEN:  People  get  hurt,  even  maimed,  in  on-the-job  accidents  all 
the  time,  whether  you’re  talking  about  meat  cutters,  construc- 
tion workers,  or  police.  Why  do  you  think  it  becomes  so  special 
when  it  happens  to  a cop? 

PASTORELLA;  A police  officer  is  the  mainstay  of  society,  the 
person  who  represents  law  and  order.  The  officer  is  what  separates 
the  general  public  from  chaos.  He  is  the  man  who  fills  the  breach  for 
them.  He’s  out  there  all  day  long  and  serves  many,  many  functions. 
When  there’s  a dispute,  he’s  an  arbiter.  If  there's  a leak,  he  becomes 
a plumber.  You’re  a father  confessor,  you’re  a law  enforcer,  you’re 
every  damn  thing  that  they  need  at  that  moment.  I’m  not  demeaning 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Fire  Department,  but  they’re  in  a 
firehouse.  They’re  not  in  the  public  eye  as  much  as  we  are.  We’re 
on  patrol  all  the  time,  24  hours  a day,  every  single  day.  We’re  in 
uniform,  and  the  public  can  pick  us  out  from  three  blocks  away.  We 


represent  calm,  law  and  order,  all  those  things  to  those  people, 
whether  they  accept  you  or  not.  At  that  moment,  you’re  on  the  hot 
spot.  You’re  the  guy  who’s  going  to  lake  care -of  their  problem. 

LEN;  In  some  cases  where  a wounded  or  injured  officer  Hinds 
up  becoming  a kind  of  celebrity  or  media  hero.  How  does  such 
a status  affect  the  recovery  process? 

PASTORELLA:  It  hampers  it,  because  you  can’t  lake  care  of  what 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  first.  You  can’t  be  a media  darling  and  take 
care  of  business,  so  to  speak. 

LEN:  How  is  celebrity  status  for  one  officer  viewed  by  others 
who  may  have  been  wounded  but  did  not  ei\joy  the  same  kind  of 
attention? 

PASTORELLA:  Not  well,  because  they  tend  to  feel,  “Hey.  what 


about  me?  I’ve  been  hurt,  loo.”  It's  hard  to  tell  a guy  that  lost  both 
legs,  or  who’s  a paraplegic,  or  who  lost  an  eye  or  an  arm,  or  who  has 
a couple  bullets  still  embedded  in  his  chest,  that  he  wasn’t  hurt, 
because  he  was.  His  self-image  was  destroyed,  because  now  his 
vulnerability  has  smacked  him  right  in  the  face.  There’s  a disparity 
in  who  gets  what,  and  how  much  is  given  to  one  over  another.  If  you 
give  to  one,  shouldn’t  you  give  it  to  all? 

LEN:  Have  you  seen  much  in  the  way  of  networking  among 
similar  self-support  groups  on  a nationwide  basis? 

PASTORELLA;  This  year  we  have  been  to  Baltimore,  we’ve  been 
to  two  towns  in  Connecticut,  we’ve  been  to  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla., 
we’re  going  to  Orlando,  we’ve  been  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  we  re 
going  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  Early  next  year,  we’re  going  to  Texas 
and  Arizona.  We’ve  already  been  to  Portland,  Ore.  All  these  places 
have  heard  about  us.  and  all  these  places  are  interested  in  starting  a 
support  group.  They're  interested  in  knowing,  “Hey.  if  they  should 
happen  to  us,  how  did  you  deal  with  it?  Maybe  you  can  help  us  help 
the  people  here.”  So  it’s  taking  root;  it’s  taking  hold.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  highlighted  on  the  Sunday  morning  show 
with  Charles  Kuralt  on  Jan.  3. 1988,  Early  this  year,  that  was  picked 
as  one  of  the  best  shows  of  the  year.  We  were  on  for  a 15-minute 
segment,  and  before  they  did  a story  on  us,  they  went  across  the 


country  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  organizations  like  ours.  There 
weren’t.  We  are  the  only  orgaruzation  in  the  Umted  States  that  is  run 
by  police  officers  for  police  officers.  The  Police  Department,  by  and 
large,  does  not  impede  us  in  any  way.  Thai’s  why  1 said  we’re  so 
progressive  here.  TTiey  have  helped  us  and  they  encourage  us,  but 
they  stay  out  of  it 

Support  from  the  top 

LEN:  You  can’t  ask  for  much  more  than  that. 

PASTORELLA:  No.  you  can’t  That’s  what  I’m  saying.  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department  has  really  done  a 180  on  this  issue. 
And  Mayor  (Edward]  Ktx:h  is  one  of  the  people  who  has  really 
embraced  the  organization  When  the  guy  at  the  top  says.  “I  believe 
in  these  people."  it  makes  it  easier  to  move  along.  So  you  have  to 
give  him  credit  too.  Whether  you  agree  with  his  political  ideas  or 
not,  the  man  cares  a great  deal  about  his  employees.  When  he  put  the 
Medal  of  Honor  around  my  neck,  he  was  weeping.  He’s  genuine  in 
his  emotions.  He  really  feels  the  injury  with  you.  and  that’s  to  his 
credit  I have  a great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  guy  — 
and  I’m  a Republican  [laughs], 

LEN:  You’re  a support  service  for  the  N\TD.  What  about  the 
city's  (wo  other  large  police  agencies,  the  Transit  Police  and 
Housing  Police? 

PASTORELLA:  I’ve  got  three  Trartsit  officers  in  the  organization. 
We  have  opened  our  doors  and  Commissioner  (Benjamin]  Ward 
gave  us  the  authorization  to  include  Transit  and  Housing  officers  in 
our  organization.  Both  former  Chief  John  Henry  and  current  Chief 
Louis  Raiford  of  the  Housing  Police  have  embraced  our  organiza- 
tion. We  don’t  have  any  takers  yet,  but  we’re  here  if  they  need  us. 
Chief  Vincent  DelCastillo  of  the  Transit  Police  has  told  me  that  he 
believes  in  the  organization  as  well.  He  allows  his  officers  to  come 
toour  meetings  even  when  they’re  working.  He  gives  them  time  off 
to  come.  Commissioner  Ward  and  the  current  Commissioner. 
Richard  Condon,  have  given  us  that  permission  as  well.  It’s  in 
writing  that  any  officer  who  has  been  injured  in  the  perfixmance  of 
duty  and  who  returns  to  duty  is  permitted  to  attend  our  meetings  if 
he  is  working  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  That  says  a great  deal, 
because  he  realizes  that,  yes.  that  officer  is  well  enough  to  go  to 
work,  but  let’s  take  care  of  his  emotional  needs  as  well.  Let's  make 
sure  that  he  can  gel  that  extra  booster  shot,  so  to  speak,  from  people 
who  are  truly  his  peers,  so  that  he’ll  be  a better  officer  and  he’ll  sen  e 
the  public  better. 

LEN:  All  things  being  equal,  do  you  think  you  have  had  an 

Continued  on  Page  12 


"/  would  rather  have  an  officer  hate  my  guts  as  long  as  I can 
go  to  sleep  at  night  knowing  that  I saved  his  life.  That's  all 
that  matters  to  me. " 
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Pastorella:  "I  had  self-worth  again" 


OfTicers  of  the  N\TD's  Emergency  Service  Unit  carry  an  unidentified  officer  from  the  lobby  of  New  ^’ork  police  headquarters 
following  a New  Year’s  Eve  explosion  of  a bomb  planted  by  Puerto  Rican  terrorists.  The  bomb  was  one  of  several  planted  by  the 
group  FALN  at  sites  that  included  the  Federal  office  building  housing  the  New  York  field  office  of  the  FBI  and  the  main  Federal 
office  building  in  BrookIjTi.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


CiHitinued  from  Page  1 1 

impact  on  the  job,  either  locally  or  nationally? 

PASTOI^LA;  Not  very  much,  unfortunately,  and  1*11  tell  you 
why  that  is.  I have  been  to  hospital  rooms,  and  I have  seen  just  about 
every  officer  who'sbeen  wounded  since  1983.  Unfortunately.  I ve 
been  to  the  bedside  of  many  officers  who  say,  *Tm  sorry,  but  I don  t 
know  who  you  are  " The  guys  on  the  job  are  so  young  When  I was 
injured  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  1982,  most  of  these  people  were  in 

high  school. ortheyweredoing  some  civilian  job.  and  theyjust  don’t 

remember  me.  They  know  the  incident  when  1 mention  it  — “Oh 
yeah,  I remember  that  night  now"  — but  they  don't  remember  me. 
and  they  don’t  know  the  organization  Some  have,  but  most  have 
not. and  that's  why  1 agreed  todothis  interview  with  you:  in  the  hope 
that  a lot  of  the  police  officers  who  read  your  paper  will  get  to  know 
that  we  exist.  We're  here,  and  we’re  here  to  help.  I've  been  dealing 
with  an  officer  in  Baltimore  who  was  shot  in  the  head  and  blinded. 
I’ve  been  helping  him  and  his  family  for  the  past  two  years.  I deal 
with  him  on  the  phone  all  the  time.  We  extend  our  services  to  anyone 
who  wants  us.  anyone  who  needs  us.  We  will  be  there;  all  they  have 
to  do  is  give  us  a call. 

I EN:  Can  you  size  up  in  capsule  fashion  how  the  New  Year’s 
Eve  bombing  incident  changed  your  life  both  professionally  and 
personally? 

PASTORELLA  1 think  I can  put  it  to  you  this  way:  I could  easily 
sit  back  and  say,  "Gee.  Uxik  what  happened  to  me.”  but  what 
purpose  would  that  serve?  Absolutely  none.  Ultimately.  I'd  be 
sining  in  my  living  nx>m.  I would  languish  away  and  I would  die. 
I chose  to  take  that  tragedy,  it  you  will,  and  rum  it  around  and  make 
It  an  opportunity . We  all  have  the  ability  todo  that,  but  first  you  have 
to  see  It.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  as  an  opportumty  to  reach 
out  and  help  other  people.  What  I decided  to  do  was  to  take  this  and 
say,  “Count  your  blessings,  be  careful,  don't  become  complacent, 
since  complacency  can  kill  you,"  and  I became  a live  show-and-tell 
— as  the  other  people  in  our  organization  are  We're  a live  show- 
and-tell  every  place  we  go.  You  can’t  conceal  the  injuries.  Some 
people  look  pretty  damn  good  on  the  surface,  but  you  can't  see  the 
emotional  scars  It’s  up  to  you  to  take  the  opportunity,  to  make  the 
opportumty  to  go  out  and  help  somebody,  so  that  hopefully  they  can 
learn  and  profit  by  what  happened  to  you,  so  that  it  doesn't  happen 
tothem.That’swhat  I've  chosen  to  do. That’s  what  our  organization 
IS  all  about.  Are  other  people  going  to  follow  us?  Of  course  they  are. 
God  forbid  if  you  get  Injured  or  hurt,  but  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  end 
of  your  life  unless  you  want  it  to  be.  You  can  still  get  out  and 
function.  You  can  still  be  a productive  person  You  can  still  help 
society  by  helping  your  own  brothers  and  sisters  and  by  doing  what 


you're  supposed  to  be  doing.  We  offer  these  people  a chance  to  share 
iheu"  experience  and  their  knowledge  to  help  other  people.  In  that 
respect,  they're  returning  to  work.  They  can  still  put  all  their 

altruistic  values  to  use  again,  and  I'm  telling  them  that  that  s the  way 
to  do  it.  In  helping  other  people  to  survive  and  get  well,  you’re 
helping  yourself. 

LEN:  No  less  so  for  them  than  it  was  for  you. 

PASTORELLA:  That's  the  truth.  Like  I said  to  you  before;  Was  it 


self-serving?  Sure  it  was.  I'd  be  a fool  to  say  it  didn’t  help  me.  It 
helped  me  emotionally  and  helped  me  to  gel  better  faster  because  I 
had  a job  todo.  I had  self-worth  again.  If  you  take  away  a person’s 
self-worth,  what  do  they  have?  Nothing.  If  you  have  nothing,  then 
you  have  nothing  to  live  for.  But  I'm  saying  that  you  do  have 
something  to  live  for.  You  take  a tragedy  and  turn  it  around  and 
make  it  into  an  opportunity,  because  you  can  do  it.  It  can  be  done. 
If  you  have  the  will  to  survive  and  the  will  to  succeed,  you  will.  If 
I can  do  it  — blind,  half  deaf  and  missing  a hand  — then  dammit, 
give  it  a try.  You  might  even  surprise  yourself. 
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Those  cursed  precursors: 


Narco-chemicals  give  cops  a headache 


Continued  from  1 
cessfu!  surveillance  operations. 

“Butwealways  feel  understaffed  It 
takes  so  many  man-hours  to  keep 
(chemical  companies]  under  surveil- 
lance,” he  said.  “And  there's  no  time 
limit  as  to  when  [purcha.sers]  do  have  to 
pick  it  up." 

“The  DEA  is  very  much  aware  of 
t)ur  problem.”  said  Durrani.  “They  have 
the  same  concerns  as  we  do,  but  they 
don’t  have  the  time  to  stake  these  places 
out  forever.  They’re  just  stretched  real 
thin.” 

Since  last  March,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  has  been  phasing 
in  new  regulations  to  stem  the  sale, 
distribution  and  export  of  chemicals 
used  to  make  illegal  drugs.  Transac- 
tions must  be  recorded  by  sellers,  with 
the  recoids  open  to  Government  in- 
spection While  the  regulations  do  not 
bar  the  sale  of  the  chemicals,  the  re- 
quirement to  record  transactions  is  seen 
as  a deterrent  to  criminals  seeking  to 
obtain  the  chemicals  because  their 
purchases  might  be  traced  back  to  them. 
The  DEA  rules  also  provide  for  the 
recording  of  bulk  sales  of  precursors 
like  ephedrine. 

The  DEA  regulations  have  been 
criticized  for  placing  more  rigid  con- 
trols on  the  purchase  of  chemicals  said 


to  be  essential  to  making  cocaine,  such 
as  kerosene,  ammonia,  lime,  sodium 
carbonate,  pota.ssium  permanganate, 
ethyl  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid.  But 
some  officials  say  that  regulations  in 
states  like  California  are  much  more 
stringent  — and  that  drives  criminals 
across  state  lines  to  jurisdictions  with 
more  lax  regulations,  like  Utah. 

“As  we  button  things  down  in  Cali- 
fornia, we've  pushed  them  out  into 
others  states,”  said  Clark  Gomez,  who 
heads  the  Precursor  Compliance  Pro- 
gram for  the  California  Department  of 
Justice. 

“There  is  a general  concern  among 
the  States  that  this  is  an  evolving  prob- 
lem,” said  Gomez,  who  added  precur- 
sor chemicals  were  a hot  topic  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State-Controlled  Substance 
Regulators  that  he  recently  attended. 

In  California,  over-the-counter  sales 
of  precursor  chemicals  must  be  reported 
21  days  in  advance.  Only  licensed 
pharmacists  and  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies are  exempt.  Unauthorized  sale 
is  a felony  in  California,  where  the 
wholesale  price  of  ephedrine  has  risen 
from  $6 1 a kilo  to  up  to  S400,  thanks  to 
a “thriving  black  market,"  Gomez  told 
LEN.  Companies  found  to  be  trading 
illegally  in  the  chemicals  can  be  "put 


out  of  busine.ss.”  he  added. 

Many  of  lhase  attending  the  recent 
conference  called  for  the  modification 
of  existing  Federal  legislation  on  pre- 
cursors, because  the  existing  DEA  rules 
are  not  enough  to  stop  the  problem,  said 
Gomez. 

“We  need  much  stronger  precursor 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level  if  we’re 
going  to  impact  this  interstate  prob- 
lem,” he  said. 

“Precursors  were  obviously  largely 
an  afterthought  to  addressing  (DEA’s) 
first  priority,  which  was  the  e.ssential 
chemicals,”  said  Gomez.  “Insofar  as 
the  precursor  aspect  is  concerned,  it 
doesn’t  really  help  the  slates;  it  doesn’t 
really  affect  the  problem  that  we’re 
having.  So  at  this  point,  the  stales  are 
pretty  much  on  their  own,  pending  a 
major  modification  and  amendment  to 
the  existing  Federal  precursor  law." 

According  to  Steven  Lough,  the 
DEA’s  agent-in-charge  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah’s  new  regulations  have 
slowed  down  the  influx  of  illegal  pur- 
chasers from  out  of  stale. 

“But  it  hasn’t  slopped  it.  There's 
still  a number  of  people  that  are  willing 
to  come  here,  and  lake  a chance  identi- 
fying themselves  to  purchase  the  chemi- 
cals,” said  Lough,  whose  agency  re- 
sponds lo’Tive  or  six  call-outs”  weekly 


As  cops  seek  gun  parity, 
business  booms  for  Beretta 


The  U.S.  Army  may  have  temporar- 
ily refused  to  accept  any  more  pistols 
produced  by  Beretta  USA,  because  of  a 
crack  that  appeared  on  one  of  the  pis- 
tols it  ordered,  but  that’s  not  slopping 
law  enforcement  agencies  from  pur- 
chasing the  wares  of  the  gun  manufac- 
turing giant,  whose  semiautomatic 
9mm.  pistol  is  fast  becoming  the  weapon 
of  choice  among  pi>lice  agencies  who 
are  facing  incTeasingly  hostile  and  well- 
armed  drug-dealing  syndicates. 

Beretta  USA.  the  Accokeek,  Md  - 
based  subsidiary  of  the  Italian  amis 
maker,  has  seen  sales  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  skyrocket  by  35  percent 
this  year  compared  to  1988,  as  an  in- 
creasing number  of  departments  opt  to 


abandon  their  traditional  six-round 
revolvers  in  favor  of  the  faster-loading, 
16-round  semiautomatic  models  — 
guns  they  say  will  give  police  officers 
better  firearms  parity  when  facing  drug 
gangs. 

"We  have  sold  more  weapons  to  law 
enforcement  than  any  other  gun  manu- 
facturer,’’ said  Warren  Barron,  Beretta’s 
law  enforcement  sales  manager. 

Barron  told  LEN  that  sales  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  accounted 
for  at  least  $10  million  in  revenues  to 
Beretta  so  far  this  year.  Among  its 
customers  are  the  Los  Angeles  police 
and  sheriffs  departments,  state  police 
agencies  in  Connecticut.  Maine  and 
Washington,  and  highway  patrols  in 


Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming,  among  many  others, 
Barron  said.  Beretta  has  filled  the  or- 
ders of  539  law  enforcement  agencies 
so  far  this  year,  representing  sales  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  weapons. 

Barron  noted  that  state  and  highway 
patrols  choose  Beretta  models  more 
often  than  any  other  make  of  gun. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  with  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  for  a large 
order  that  should  be  finalized  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  added 

Business  with  law  enfomement  is 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  the  company  is 
considering  opening  a second  plant  on 
Maryland’s  lower  Eastern  Shore. 
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Test-driving 
a semi 


Philadelphia  police  ofTicer  Daniel  Bechtel  lines  up  the  sights  on  an  Austrian- 
made  Glock-17  semiautomatic  pistol  at  the  Police  Academy  shooting  range. 
Some  city  police  officers  start  using  the  weapon  on  the  streets  Nov.  15  as  part 
of  a year-long  lest  to  decide  if  the  gun  will  become  standard  issue. 


dealing  with  the  illegal  purchase  of 
precursor  chemicals  DEA  has  also 
noted  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
clandestine  labs  it  has  had  to  dismantle 
in  recent  years,  from  two  only  four 
years  ago.  to  12  so  far  this  year  The 
increasing  presence  of  clandestine  labs 
in  Utah  is  "directly  related  to  the  availa- 
bility of  chemicals"  in  the  slate.  Lough 
noted. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  Utah 
regulations,  some  chemical  firmsinthe 
Slate  are  getting  out  of  the  precursor 
chemical  husine.ss  all  together. 

“We  used  to  sell  them,  but  we  dis- 
continued them.”  said  a spokeswoman 
for  a Utah  chemical  supply  firm  who 
requested  anonymity.  The  company 
stopped  selling  precursor  chemicals 
shortly  after  the  new  regulations  went 
into  effect  because  of  the  “red  tape  and 
criminal  liability”  a.s.sociated  with  them. 

"Wejust  didn't  feel  it  was  worth  the 
red  tape.  We  had  quite  a bit  of  harass- 
ment of  our  customers  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencie.s.  That  was  be- 
coming a problem  so  wejust  discontin- 
ued it."  she  said. 

The  company  feels  the  legislation  is 
too  strict  on  both  essential  and  precur 
sor  chemicals,  the  spokeswoman  said, 
because  it  covers  chemicals  like  ace- 
tone. potassium  permanganate,  toluene 
and  other  substances  commonly  used 
in  the  chemical  indusuy  for  a variety  of 
legitimate  purposes. 

“It's  like  outlawing  milk  or  some- 
thing for  a baker  \'es.  you  need  it  for 
most  things,  but  on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  things  aren’t  had  either,”  she 
said. 

"We  can’t  discontinue  (essential 
chemical  sales]  and  still  call  ourselve.s 
a chemical  and  lab  supply  house.  We’ve 


tried  to  comply  as  best  we  could  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing.When  the 
new  law  came  out.  the  local  offic  iaJs  all 
became  aware  of  it  and  started  overre- 
acting to  many  things  that  were  hap- 
pening and  didn’t  realize  we  were  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  officials  all 
along.  It  just  became  too  much  of  a 
fiasco,  so  we  just  discontinued  it  be- 
cause it  was  getting  so  hard  to  know 
whom  to  report  to  and  how  to  work  this 
out,"  she  added. 

The  state  regulations,  patterned  af- 
ter the  Federal  rules,  also  provide  stricter 
penalties  for  businesses  selling  precur- 
sor chemicals  to  unauthonzed  purchas- 
ers. which  made  it  “too  frightening  to 
try  to  do  business  under  those  kinds  of 
circumstances."  the  spokeswoman  said. 

The  spokeswoman  said  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  the  current  regula- 
tions any  sincter.  and  even  so.  she  said 
she  doesn’t  think  it  will  stop  people 
from  getting  precursor  chemicals  or 
simply  subsiiiuiing  the  difficult  to  ob- 
tain substances  with  more  easily  ob- 
tainable ones. 

“With  chemicals,  it’s  a little  hard  to 
control  because  there's  just  so  many 
avenues  people  can  approach  it  from. 
They  can  start  with  almost  anything.  If 
they  want  to  get  to  a certain  end-prod- 
uct. they  can  start  almost  anywhere.  So 
what  really  happens  is  that  there  are 
many  controls  on  business,  but  they 
don’t  necessarily  control  the  illicit 
manufacturers  because  within  a matter 
of  months  they've  come  up  with  new 
inethixls,  using  new  chemicals. 

"There  nothing  you  can  do  short  of 
regulating  every  single  chemical.  And 
that  uouJdjust  not  be  feasible.  It  would 
he  an  impossibility." 


Thanks,  but  no  thanks, 
for  Police  Corps  bill 


Continued  from  Page  8 
work  requires  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  a very  unique  character  But  to 
expect  that  early  decisions  toongage  m 
police  employment  in  exchange  for 
college  tuition  assistance  would  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  long-term  motiva- 
tion for  police  work  is,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable.  Thus,  funds  for  educa- 
tional and  other  needed  benefits  would 
be  better  spent  on  existing  police  offi- 
cers. 

Further,  we  believe  that  Police  Corps 
entrants  to  police  work  might  also  suf- 
fer from  feelings  on  the  part  of  other 
police  officers  that  they  represented  an 
“elite  corps"  of  officers  who  were  on  a 
“special”  employment  track,  thus  ere 
aling  additional  morale  problems 

^ Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
cause  of  enlarging  the  number  of  cops 
and  insuring  the  quality  of  police  pro- 
tection would  be  better  served  by  an 
approach  that  has  a proven  track  record 
m this  country  of  improving  wages  and 
benefits,  working  conditions  and  mo- 
rale, namely  a system  of  collective 
bargaining.  We  believe  that  collective 
bargaining,  without  the  nght  to  strike 
but  with  final  and  binding  c-oniract 
arbiiralion.  has  had  a positive  impact 
upi>n  impnived  law  entorcement.  and 
that  where  collective  bargaining  is 
absent,  police  recruiting,  retention  and 
working  conditions  are  deficient.  New 
Orleans  and  Houston  stand  out  as  ex- 
amples of  woefully  inadequate  pt>lice 
systems  where  collective  bargaining  is 


not  available. 

Wc  thank  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  2798 
tor  their  interest  and  concern  in  helping 
to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
police  protection  in  America.  While  we 
respectfully  differ  over  the  merits  of 
H R 2798.  we  agree  that  there  is  an 
important  need  for  more  and  better 
(rained  police  officers  in  Amenca. 

Texas 

debuts  new 
training 

Continued  from  Page  3 
Dawson  County  Judicial  District  Al- 
lomcy 's  office,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  a four -county  area  about  60  miles 
south  of  Lubbock,  said  the  institute  was 
"one  of  the  better  schixils  that  I 've  e\  er 
attended." 

“It  was  very  informative,  very  thor- 
ough. The  niatenal  was  reles  ant  to  the 
job.  matenal  (hat  was  needed  — things 
that  we  enexsunter.  things  that  will  help 
us  achieve,  and  1 think,  benefit.  We’ll 
do  better  because  of  it."  she  told  LEN. 

Instructors  “knew  their  subjects  well 
and  were  able  todelivent  w ell."  Browm 
added- 

“It  was  needed."  Brown  said  of  the 
institute  ‘iamprvKidtobeapartofthe 
program.  To  be  selected,  I considered 
that  an  honor.” 
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DCs  murder  record 
falls  by  the  wayside 


Deputy  Sheriffs.  Monroe  County 
(Key  West).  Fla.,  is  seeking  to  fill  sev- 
eral deputy  openings.  Applicants  must 
have  a high  school  diploma,  and  must 
be  able  to  successfully  pass  psycho- 
logical. polygraph  and  drug  urinalysis 
tests,  and  an  extensive  background 
investigation-  Previous  certified  law  en- 
forcement training  is  required.  Staning 
salary  is  $25,165.40.  plus  excellent 
benefits. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Monroe  County  Sheriffs  Office. 
Human  Resources  Division.  P.O.  Box 
1269.  Key  West.  FL  33(M  I . (305)  292- 
7044. 

Executive  Director.  The  Illinois 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  a non- 
profit organization  of  more  than  900 
members,  is  seeking  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  executive  di- 
rector. The  executive  director  will  be 
expected  to  live  in  the  Springfield.  HI., 
area  and  will  be  responsible  for  relocat- 
ing the  association's  office  from  its 
current  location  in  Winnetka  to  the 
Springfield  area.  The  armual  ojKrating 
budget  of  the  association  is  $200,(XX). 

The  executive  director  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Board  of  Officers  and  the 
Executive  Board,  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  recommending  and  jjartici- 
pating  in  the  formulating  of  association 
goals,  objectives  and  related  policies; 
plaiming  and  directing  staff,  programs 
and  activties.  including  an  aruiual  and  a 
semi-annual  conference;  and  maintain- 
ing effective  public  relations,  manag- 
ing finances  and  preparing  an  annual 
budget. 

The  position  requires  an  individual 
with  at  least  five  years  of  progressive 
senior  management  experience  in  an 
association  or  similar  envirorunent 
working  with  diverse  groups;  strong 
business  and  organizational  manage- 
ment skills,  and  expertise  in  planning, 
fiscal  mangement  and  human  resource 
management.  A bachelor’s  degree  is 
preferred,  but  a successful  career  rec- 
ord with  extensive  experience  in  man- 
agement or  a related  field  may  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  the  education  rquire- 
meni.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  cover 


letter  indicating  sal/iry  history  to:  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Search  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  409.  Winnetka.  IL  60093. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  a 
suitable  candidate  is  identified.  Ap- 
pwintment  is  anticipiated  by  February 
1990 

Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Naper- 
ville (pop.  85.000).  located  30  miles 
west  of  Chicago  in  rapidly  growing 
DuPage  County,  is  seeking  an  experi- 
enced police  administrator  to  direct  a 
depanment  of  149  employees  (107 
sworn).  The  depanmenfs  budget  for 
fiscal  1990  is  $8.5  million.  Naperville 
operates  under  a council-manager  form 
of  government,  and  the  chief  reports 
directly  to  the  city  manager. 

Community  growth  is  a primary 
consideration  for  the  area.  The  success- 
ful candidate  should  have  demonstrated 
leadership  and  administrative  abilities 
in  a growth-oriented  environment,  along 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  modem 
p»Iice  management  principles.  A bache- 
lor’s degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
related  field  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university  is  p'eferred.  Candidates 
must  possess  at  least  three  years  of 
command  experience  in  a law  enforce- 
ment agency,  preferably  in  a locality 
with  a pwpHilation  of  more  than  35,000. 
Any  equivalent  combination  of  train- 
ing and  experience  that  provides  the 
required  skills,  knowledge  and  abilities 
is  acceptable.  'Die  search  process  and 
screening  of  candidates  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  lACP  in  consultation 
with  the  City  of  Napierville  and  will 
include  completion  of  an  assessment 
center  for  the  top  candidates.  Salary 
range  for  the  position  is  $51,636  to 
$65,577,  plus  comprehensive  fringe 
benefits,  including  vehicle. 

To  apply,  send  a one-page  letter 
summarizing  qualifications  and  pro- 
fessional accomplishments,  along  with 
resume  including  salary  history  and  the 
size  of  depjartments  where  employed, 
to:  LACP  Executive  SearcfvT^aperville, 
1 1 ION.  Glebe  Road,  Suite 200,  Arling- 
ton, VA  22201.  Deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Jan.  5, 1990. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  located  in  central  Flor- 


ida between  Tampja  and  Orlando,  is 
seeking  a p»lice  chief  to  direct  a staff  of 
283  employees  (206  sworn)  and  ad- 
minister a dep)artment  with  a current 
annual  budget  of  $10.6  million. 
Lakeland,  with  a population  of  75.000. 
is  currently  achieving  rapid  quality 
growih  in  its  municipjal  services.  The 
police  chief  will  oporate  under  a coun- 
cil-manager fomi  of  government. 

Candidates  should  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  modem  police  administration 
and  methods,  as  well  as  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  standards  by  which 
the  quality  of  police  service  is  evalu- 
ated. Candidates  must  have  experience 
in  a growth-oriented  law  enforcement 
environment  and  have  proven  ability  in 
the  plarming  for  future  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  A bachelor’s  degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  a related  field  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  is 
pjrefemed.  CaiKiidates  must  have  at  least 
four  years  of  command  exp>erience  in  a 
law  enforcement  agency,  preferably  in 
a municipality  of  more  than  30,000 
popolation.  Any  equivalent  combina- 
tion of  training  and  exporience  that 
provides  the  required  skiiis,  knowledge 
and  abilities  is  acceptable.  The  search 
pn-ocess  and  screening  of  candidates 
will  be  conducted  by  the  LACP  in  con- 
sultation with  the  City  of  Lakeland  and 
will  include  completion  of  an  assess- 
ment center  for  top  candidates.  Salary 
range  for  the  position  Is  $47,372  to 
$66,162,  along  vrith  comprehensive 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  a one-p)age  letter 
summarizing  qualifications  and  pro- 
fessional accomplishments,  along  with 
resume  that  includes  salary  history  and 
the  size  of  departments  where  em- 
ployed, to:  LACP  Executive  Search/ 
Lakeland,  1 1 10  N.  Glebe  Road,  Suite 
200,  Arlington,  VA  22201.  Deadline 
for  submissions  is  Jan.  5,  1990.  All 
resumes  are  subject  to  public  inspjec- 
tion  under  Borida  state  law. 


Opportunity  Knocks. . . 

In  the  Jobs  section  of  each 
issue  of  LEN.  Don't  miss  out. 


Continued  from  Page  5 
p)oIice  as  drug-related. 

Wynne’s  death  came  just  two  days 
after  a press  conference  by  Fulwood  in 
which  he  outlined  further  propK>sals  to 
deal  with  the  crime  wave. 

“There  is  a strong  correlation  be- 
tween the  distribution  of  illicit  drugs 
feeding  the  insatiable  demand  of  drug 
abusers  and  the  alarming  increase  in 
crime,”  Fulwood  said. 

Fulwood  app)eared  to  be  trying  to 
focus  national  attention  away  from 
Washington’s  crime  woes.  He  noted 
that  at  a meeting  of  major  city  px)lice 
chiefs  he  attended  earlier  in  October, 
22  major  U.S.  pxtiice  departments  re- 
ported increases  in  homicides,  and  16 
reported  increases  in  both  homicides 
and  aggravated  assaults.  All  of  the  chiefs 
acknowledged  the  link  between  the  sale 
and  use  of  illicit  drugs  to  the  increasing 
spiral  of  violence  experienced  in  their 
cities,  Fulwood  added. 

Fulwood  also  noted  that  jurisdic- 
tions surrounding  Washington  are  also 
experiencing  either  record  or  near-rec- 
ord  levels  of  homicide  and  other  vio- 
lence. 

“Drugs  have  become  the  plague  of 
ourtime.”  said  Fulwood.  “The  piroblem 
wreaks  havoc  on  all  segments  of  soci- 
ety. Therefore,  let  us  use  this  difficult 
situation  as  common  gnxind  from  which 
we  can  all  rally  to  fight  this  problem.” 

As  p>art  of  his  plan  for  reducing 
violence  in  the  city,  Fulwood  said  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department's 
Morals  Division  will  intensify  efforts 
to  snare  mid-level  drug  dealers.  Street- 
level  enforcement  agents  will  continue 
to  implement  reverse  stings  and  "jump)- 
out”  squads  to  bust  street  dealers  and 
purchasers. 

Fulwood  noted  the  success  of 
“Opjeration  Ciapture,”  which  initially 
targeted  18  fugitive  murderers  and  has 
captured  13  of  them.  Additional  inves- 
tigators have  been  added  to  the  depjart- 
ment’s  homicide  unit  and  to  “Opjera- 
tion  Target,”  which  has  tried  to  de- 
crease the  backlog  of  firearms  evidence 
that  has  stymied  investigators  trying  to 
link  murder  weapx>ns  with  susp>ects. 

D.C.  pxjlice  had  seized  nearly  2,500 
firearms  by  the  end  of  October,  but 
Fulwood  said  their  success  was  marred 
by  a lack  of  tough  gun  restrictions  in 
jurisdictions  arouttd  Washington,  which 
allow  for  the  relatively  easy  purchase 
of  weapx>ns.  Maryland's  recent  gun- 
control  law  is  “a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," Fulwood  said. 

The  U.S.  Congress  recently  author- 
ized the  hiring  of  700  new  police  offi- 
cers, which  Fulwood  called  a signifi- 
cant developmieni,  but  while  the  new 


officers  will  reduce  workload  pressures 
for  current  D.C.  pwlice  — many  of 
whom  have  been  working  double  shifts 
for  several  months  to  fill  a manpxrwer 
gap  — it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
actually  hit  the  streets.  Fulwood  said 
that  officers  will  continue  working 
overtime  in  the  districts  most  affected 
by  high  crime  and  violence  rates. 

Fulwood  also  announced  an  addi- 
tion of  1 7 officers  who  will  p>articipjaie 
in  the  “Take  Home  Cruiser  Program," 
aimed  at  enhancing  px>lice  visibility  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  officers  re- 
side. 

The  chief  made  a plea  to  community 
organizations,  church  groups,  schools 
and  businesses  to  support  community 
crime  prevention  programs,  provide 
guidance  and  jobs  to  youngsters,  and 
offer  financial  support  for  the  creation 
of  new  pMograms  aimed  at  steering 
youths  away  from  the  lure  of  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

“Government  must  also  do  more  to 
reach  out  to  the  drug  abuser."  said 
Fulwood.  “Drug  treatment  must  be 
readily  available  when  the  drug  abuser 
seeks  treatment.” 

The  Federal  Government  has  come 
under  increasing  criticism  over  its  ef- 
forts against  illicit  drugs.  With  great 
fanfare,  Federal  drug  czar  William 
Bennett  announced  in  April  that  he 
would  make  Washington  “a  test  case” 
in  the  battle  against  drugs.  Many  offi- 
cials px)int  to  the  increased  levels  of 
violence  occurring  in  Washington  as 
proof  that  Bennett's  efforts  have  failed. 

Fulwood  cautioned  against  hope  that 
the  problems  facing  Washington  will 
end  "overnight,  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day,”  but  he  urged  all  segments  of  the 
city  to  commit  themselves  to  “bring  a 
better  tomorrow  for  our  children  and 
our  children’s  children.” 

Fulwood  vowed  never  to  abandon 
Washington  to  criminal  elements,  say- 
ing. “This  is  our  city  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods — and  they  are  indeed  worth 
fighting  for.” 

Boston  PD 
drug-testing  gets 
High  Court  OK 

Continued  from  Page  3 
Boston  have  different  constitutional 
rights  than  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,”  said  Robert  Guiney,  the 
BPPA’s  president.  “The  decision  has 
far-reaching  effects.  It  says  they  can  do 
it  in  every  pwlice  station  in  the  coun- 
try.” 

Guiney  vowed  to  pursue  a new 
appeal  in  state  courts  against  the  test- 
ing. 
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upcoming  Events 


JANUARY  1990 

6-7.  Riidio  Di'iputchers'  TechniqtKS.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Univer>ity  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Lawrence.  Ind. 

8-9.  Dispatchers’  Stress  & Burnout  Re- 
duction. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Lawrence,  Ind. 

8-12.  Advanced  Druji  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  lastiluteof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee;  $395. 

8-12.  Electronic  Surveillance.  Presented 
by  Executeeb  Internationale  Corp.  To  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee;  $900. 

8-12.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  Microcomputers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee;  $595. 

8-12.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$475. 

8-19.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident^raffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Pre.senied  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

8-Feb.  16.  Certificate  Program  in  Delin- 
quency Control.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Tuition:  $2,500. 

8-March  16.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $2,000. 

8-  March  23.  Command  and  Management 
School.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

9- 13.  Third  International  Training  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  American  Society  of 
Law  Enforcement  Trainers.  To  be  held  in 
San  Diego.  Fee:  $225  (ASLET  members); 
$275  (non-members). 

11-12.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

11- 13.  Evaluating  Community  Prevention 
Strategies:  Alcohol  & Other  Drugs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  California.  San 
Diego.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego  Fee;  $150. 

12- 13.  National  Conferenceon  Fire  Inves- 
tigation Instruction.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  et  al.  To 
be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $150. 

IS.  Electrical  Fires.  Presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Lakewood. 
NJ. 


IS.  Risk  Management:  Pursuit  Driving 
UtipitioiL  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enfwement  lastilutc.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Ra. 

lS-16  Inlerviewing  Victims  & Witnesses. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Nashua.  N.H. 

15-16  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee:  $350. 

15-18.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  At 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix  Fee: 
$375. 

15-19.  in^ructor  Development  Pre,sented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

15-19.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

15-19.  Traffic  Accident  Records  & 
Arudysis.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee;  $500. 

lfl-19.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vesligatiorL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee; 
$395. 

15-19.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Franklin. 
Tenn.  Fee:  $395. 

15-26.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Cnme  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee;  $580. 

15- 26.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Operation. 
Presented  by  Executeeb  Internationale  Corp 
Fee:  $850. 

Ifi-26.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $600. 

16- 17.  Fire  & Arson  Imesligation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Lakewood.  NJ. 

16- 17.  New  Technologies  & Applications 
for  Emergency  Communications  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

17- 19.  Police  dBase  III  Programming 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  m Newark,  Del. 

17-19.  Occult  & Satanic  Crime  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va. 

22-23.  Supervisory  FTinciples  within 
Communication  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Tobe  held  m Brent- 


wood. N.H. 

22-23.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation. 

Presented  bythc  University  of  Delaware.  To 

be  held  in  Detroit. 

22-24.  Police  Computer  Applications. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Newark,  Del 

22-24.  Sex  Crimes:  Prevention,  Reduc- 
tion & Detection.  Presented  bythc  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Fee;  $265. 

22-24.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Tobe  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del. 

22-26.  Field  Training  Officer  Semirmr. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Bellevue, 
Wash.  Fee:  $395. 

22-26.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  ot 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  m Tallahassee,  Ra,  Fee:  $450. 

22-26.  Sects,  Cults  & Deviant  Movements, 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Media, 
Pa.  Fee  $395. 

22-26.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  St  Augustine, 
Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

22-Feb.  2.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/ 
T raffic  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee:  $575. 

22-Feb.  2.  Managing  Small  & Medium- 
Sized  Police  Departments.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Instirute.  Fee:  $600 

22-Feb.  2.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Fee:  $575. 

22- Feb.  9.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management-  To  be  held 
m Wellesley.  Mass. 

23- 24.  Police  Use  of  Force.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  To  be  held  in 
Plainsboro,  NJ. 

23- 24.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Ra.  Fee:  $350. 

24- 25.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  De- 
troit. 

24-26.  Body  Movement  in  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Process.  Resented  by  the 


For  further  information 


Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement.  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave.. 
Airport  P.O,  Box  66454,  Chicago,  E.  60666- 
0454.  (312)763-2800. 

American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers,  961 1 400th  Ave..  P.O.  Box  1003, 
Twin  Lakes.  WI  53181-1003.  (414)  279- 
5700. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd  ,.  Suite  1607, 
Nofthbnxik,  IL  60062-2727.  (3 12)  498-5680. 

Center  for  CriminalJu.stice,Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd,,  Gcveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  Univemity.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Crimirul  Justice  Institule,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  33733.  (8 1 3)  34 1 -460 1 . 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  Califomiu,  Tyler  Building.  3601 
S.  Rower  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90007.  (2 13) 
743-2497. 

Execuiech  Internationale  Corp.,  P O.  Box 
365.  Sterling.  VA  22 170,  (703)  478-3595. 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Rorida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  ofPo- 
lice, 1 1 10  N.  Glebe  Rd.,  Suite  200,  Arling- 
ton. VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645,  Berryville. 
VA  22611.(703)  955-1128. 

Laboratory  for  Scientific  Interrogation, 
P.O.  Box  17286,  Phoenix.  AZ  8501 1.  (602) 
279-3113. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical  Assistance 
Program,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice  Inc,. 
1018  Duke  St,.  Alexandria,  VA  22314.  1- 
800-533-DRUG. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institule, 
Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292  (502)  588-698^ 

National  Fire  Rotection  Association,  Attn.: 
Patnek  M.  Kennedy.  2 1 55  Slomngton  Ave., 
Suite  1 18,  Hoffman  Estates.  IL  60195.(708) 
885-8010. 

New  England  laslitute  of  I,aw  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College,  P.O. 
Box  57350.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350. 


(617)  239-7033.  34. 

Penasylvania  Stale  University,  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute.  102  War- 
ing Hall,  University  Park.  PA  16802,  (814) 
863-0262. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr  , Suite  1 100. Chicago,  IL60606 
(312)876-1600. 

Southeast  Florida  Ircstitule  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Miami-Dade  Community  College. 
11380  N.W.  27th  Ave.,  Mianu.  FL  33167. 
(305)  347-1329. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcemenl  Institute. 
P.O.  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St..  P.O  Box 
1409,Evanston.lL60204. 1-800-323-4011 

University  of  California-San  Diego,  La 
Jolla,  CA  92093-0176.  (619)  534-3430 

University  irf* Delaware,  Ann.;  Jacob  Haber. 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Program,  28(X) 
Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington.  DE  19806 
(302)573-4487 

Washington  Crime  News  Services,  3918 
Prosperity  Ave,.  Suite  318,  Fairfax.  VA 
22031-3334  (703)  573-1600 


University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  m 
Wilmington.  Del 

25-26.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates 
To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra.  Fee:  $350. 

25-26.  Search  & Seizure.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Plains- 
boro,  NJ. 

25-26.  Law  Enforcement  Automated  In- 
lelligence  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Um- 
vcrsity  of  Dclasvare  To  be  held  in  Newark 
Del 

25-26.  Juvenile  Fire  Setters,  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 

26.  Management  of  a Drug  Interdiction 
Unit.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Detroit. 

26.  Ri.sk  Management:  Pursuit  Drising 
Litigalion,Liability  & Policy.  Presented  by 
the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute To  be  held  in  Houston. 

27-28.  Radio  DLspatchers*  Techniques. 
PrescntedbytheUnivcrsiiyofDelaware  fo 
be  held  in  Worcester.  Mass. 

29-30.  Computer  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  m 
Wilnungton,  Del 

29-30,  Dispatchers’  .Stress  & Burnout  Re- 
duction. PiVNcntcd  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  he  held  in  Worcester.  Mass. 

29-30.  Intersiewing  the  Sexually  Abased 
Child.  Resented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  helil  in  Florence.  S.C 

29-31.  Body  Movement  in  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Process.  Presented  by  the 


University  of  Delaware.  To  be  heW  in  Win- 
ston-Salem.  N.C. 

29-31.  Managing  the  Police  Trairai^  Func- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Braintree.  Mass. 

29-Feb.  2.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Instirute  of  PoliceTechnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Fee:  S475 
29-Feb.  2.  Homicide  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Fee'  $395. 

29-Feb.  2.  Video  Roduction  I.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee  $475. 


Attention, 
TVaining  Directors 

Law  Enforcemenl  News  weicomes 
your  announcements  of  upcoming 
seminars,  workshops  and  confer- 
ences. which  we  pid>lish  free  as  a 
public  service  ona  space-available 
basis.  Toser\eyoubest.  weaskthai 
information  be  forwarded  to  U5  no 
less  ihan  rivxi  months  in  udm/we  of 
the  date  of  the  event.  Submissions 
should  include  title  of  event,  spon- 
sor. location,  tuition  or  fee.  and  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber for  follow'-up  contacts.  Send 
materials  to:  LEN,  Upcoming 
Ewnts.  899  lOihAwnue.  New  York, 
NY  10019. 


Assaults,  larcenies 
spur  1988  crime  rise 


Continued  from  Page  7 

lice  than  they  were  when  the  survey 

began  in  I973." 

Despite  the  increase  last  year,  the 
survey  measured  at  least  lO  percent 
fewer  violent  crimes,  personal  thefts 
and  household  crimes  than  in  the  rec- 
ord-setting year  of  I98I. 

Only  in  the  Southern  states  did  per- 
sonal crimes  show  a significant  overall 
increase,  with  99.3  personal  enmes  per 
l,0(X)  people  age  12  or  older.  The  rate 
for  I987was93.5per  l,(X».TheNonh- 
east  showed  the  lowest  victimization 
rate,  with  73  fjersonal  crimes  per  I .(XX) 
and  1 1 5 household  enmes  per  1,000 
hou-seholds.  The  Western  states,  mean- 
while. continued  to  have  the  highest 
rales  of  victimization  for  both  personal 
and  household  crimes,  with  224  vic- 
limizaiions  per  1.000  persons  and  224 
victimizations  per  1,000  households, 
respectively. 

The  number  of  personal  crime  vic- 
timizations — up  by  more  than  500,000 
between  1987  and  1988  — was  due  to 
the  increased  numbers  of  a.s.saults  and 
"personal  larcenies  without  contact." 
the  BJS  report  said.  Aggravated  as- 
saults rose  by  9.7  percent,  from  I 6 
million  in  1987  to  1.7  million  in  1988. 
About  500.000  more  personal  larce- 
nies without  contact  were  noted  in  the 
1988  survey,  representing  a 3.8-pcr- 
cent  increa.se. 

None  of  the  other  major  caicgones 
of  personal  crimes  rose  significantly 
between  1987  and  1988,  the  report 
added. 

The  15,8  million  household  crimes 
measured  by  the  survey  last  year  did 
not  represent  a measurable  change  fh^m 
1987  Household  larceny  declined  by 
4.2  percent,  but  motor  vehicle  theft 
jumped  by  10.9percent.  the  report  said. 

The  report  said  that  ihtise  sutTering 


from  higher  overall  rales  of  criminal 
victimization  included  males,  young 
people  under  the  age  of  25,  the  poor, 
residents  of  central  cities,  and  persons 
renting  homes. 

Men  had  a higher  victimization  rate 
for  crimes  of  violence  and  personal 
theft  than  women.  Blacks  suffered 
higher  rates  of  senous  enmes  of  vio- 
lence — rape,  robbery  and  aggravated 
assault  — than  other  groups.  There 
were  9.4  robbery  viclimizaiiorL'*  per 
1,(X)0  blacks,  compared  to  4.7  per  l.OOU 
whites,  and  5,5  per  1,000  for  persons  of 
other  races.  Black  households  sustained 
the  highest  rates  of  household  victimi- 
zation with  244.3  per  1,000  hou.seholds. 
compared  to  1 59.7  per  1 .000  for  white> 
and  1 78.3  per  1 .000  for  households  ot 
other  races.  Hispanic  households  had  a 
crime  rate  of  247.2  per  l.0(X),  com- 
paredwiih  164.5  enmes  per  1.000  non- 
Hispumc  households 

The  survey  noted  no  significant 
change  in  the  rate  of  crimes  refx>rted  to 
authonties.  In  1988.  36  percent  of  all 
enmes  were  reported  to  the  police, 
comparexi  with  37  percent  in  1987 
Household  larceny  and  enmes  of  theft, 
particularly  personal  larceny,  had  the 
lowest  repi>rting  level  of  27  percent, 
while  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  nx«or 
vehicle  thefts  were  reportexl.  the  high- 
est rale  of  all  enmes  surveyed  by  the 
NCS. 

The  National  Crime  Survey  is 
compiled  by  inierx  lewing  ocx'upanisof 
hou.sing  units  selected  by  BJS  to  com- 
prise a representative  sample  at  six- 
month  intervals.  Last  year.  lOl.OIX) 
residents  in  50,000  housing  units  were 
interviewed  as  to  the  crimes  they  expe- 
rienced in  the  previous  six  nwnths.  The 
NCS  boasts  a 96-percent  response  rate 
fh^m  Its  interviewees. 
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